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Turret Lathes 


A man and a machine 


It would be criminal to send an 
American aviator against some in- 
vading enemy with only a handful of 
cartridges in his guns—death to that 


young pilot, and treason to America. 


But cartridges (and every other 
item of defense) require machines; 
machines can’t be made without 
metals; metals need ore, coal, 

transportation. 

Today every one of us who 
works is responsible for the 
life of that young aviator and 


Mad 


are all that stand between America and destruction 


Perhaps you are that man 


everything he stands for. Sure, we can 
work comfortably and leisurely in 
office or shop, we can demand every 
last ounce of “our rights’’. Except 
that when we do, we are doing as 
much to kill that young flier as 
though we fired a gun at him. And 
if we allow him to be killed because 
we wouldn’t work hard and long 
enough to give him the equipment he 
and his fellows so desperately need, 
we leave our country and ourselves 


open to the defeat we would deserve. 


They're going fo stop slapping 
our fank corps around 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


f teesed used to say “You can tell a 
member of the tank corps by his 
broken nose.’ Lurching, crashing over 
ditches, stumps, rocks, the crew were 
hurled against the steel walls so that 
often in 15 miles of cross-country travel 
sprains, cuts, broken bones made the 
crew casualties — they might arrive at 
the scene of battle unfit to fight. 

A Goodrich engineer wondered why 
they couldn’t cover the sharp, danger- 
ous parts of the interior with sponge 
rubber. He found the army already had 
this idea but they told him the light, 
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soft sponge tore out too soon or was 
gouged away. 

How protect the rubber so it could 
protect the men? Goodrich had devel- 
oped a process of depositing a rubber 
skin on anything dipped in a bath 
of liquid rubber. It is called the 
“Anode” process. Sheets of sponge rub- 
ber were put in this bath, a soft skin of 
rubber as elastic and strong as an inner 
tube was deposited on the surface. 

This coated sponge was then at- 
tached inside the tank’s turrets, hatches, 
and all other dangerous points. It 


worked perfectly. The rubber “skin” 
protects the soft sponge frem gouging 
and itself adds to the cushioning effect. 
And since this skin traps the air in the 
sponge rubber cells, the sponge be- 
comes a pneumatic cushion with added 
protective softness. 

Now big tanks will travel with 
greater safety and comfort for the 
crews by using this new “upholstery.” 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, M. 
chanical Goods Division, Akron, Obi 


B.F. Goodrich 
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HEY TELL A STORY of a man who rode through the 

beautiful Chessie Corridor for a week-end of golf at White 
Sulphur. On that week-end two big things happened... he lost 
his slice and he found the answer to his company’s future. For 
on that trip he heard that beneath the beauty of that historic 
land lay in abundance all the things his factory needed. And 
all of it right next door to the major markets that made up 
80% of his sales! 


In one way or another the eyes of many industrial leaders have 
been opened to the importance of The Chessie Corridor as a terri- 
tory rich in raw materials...well populated by stable, native-born 
workers...a land bountifully watered and well protected by moun- 


tains...an inviting land in which to live... Important things are 


happening among The Corridor’s diverse industries—in the chem- 
cal and allied fields—in metallurgy — plastics— textiles — glass— 
ceramics—and half a hundred others. What these things are and what 


they mean to his business should be known by every major executive 


oe 
FACTS... for the man who makes decisions 


Information on this important area is now organized and available in a new 
56-page book you'll be proud to have in your library—“ The Chessie Corridor 
—Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” This 

beautiful book is a graphic survey of the resources, 

conditions and opportunities which beckon 

industry to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed 

to business executives requesting them from IN- 

DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, — : my 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 

Your request will be kept strictly confidential. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served by CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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AMPLICALL is working for Uncle Som in the 
biggest powder plant in the country—the 
Radford Ordnance Works in Virginia. 
Here, where speed is cruciol, AMPLICALL 
provides finger-tip control of inter-com- 
munication ond paging over a vost two 
squore mile oreo. Guy W. Sackett, con- 
struction engineer, is shown at an AMPLI- 
wa Master Unit. Installation mode by 
= . C. Boker Co., Roonoke, Vo. 
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THE COVER 


The quotation under the picture of Britain’s ear-cocked emissaries on | 
cover is from stocky, round-faced Minister of Supply, Lord Beaverbrook. 
What he and Ambassador Lord Halifax most want to hear, of course, is the 
expected word that the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting will be quickly + 
lowed by a new lease-lend appropriation, greater aid for Britain—page 7 


“BITS AND PIECES” PLAN 


At war, England found that it couldn't get all the needed matériel simp), 
by relying on its heavy goods producers or even by encouraging them to 
farm out orders to less-hard-pressed suppliers. It found the defense load 
had to be spread over all industry—a piece of an order here, a bit of it 
there—by mandatory subcontracts. Faced with the same problem that 
confronted England, that of increasing production while providing work 
for consumer-goods factories cut off from raw materials, the United States 
is moving into the third phase of its defense production effort. America’s 
own “bits and pieces” plan takes form—page 15. 


GRAIN BELT’S ANGRY MEN 


SPEEDS UP YOUR BUSINESS, 
-- INCREASES EFFICIENCY! 


Your business needs AMPLICALL. It’s the basic | 
efficiency tool that speeds up your office and plant 

ti This str lined system of communico- 
tion places every department of your business in | } 
instant talking reach of busy executives. 

AMPLICALL saves time and money; coordinates | 
operations; gets your ideas into action in split- | 
seconds; conserves your working energy; re- 
duces errors; boosts the efficiency of your per- 
sonnel ... and pays its own way every day right 
from the very start. 

Your business can't afford to be without AM- 
PLICALL—the time-saving, money-saving com- 
munication system that actually pays for itself 
as it serves your business. Write today for the 
AMPLICALL facts. 


AN AMPUCALL SYSTEM FOR EVERY NEED | 


AMPLICALL can serve you—save you time,energy, 
money. No matter what your business or commu- 
nication needs may be, there is an AMPLICALL 
System for you. Return the coupon below for full 
details on how you can use AMPLICALL—choice 
of thousands of American businesses—to save 
your business time and money. 


THE RAULAND CORP. 


WEBSTER - CHICAGO SOUND DIVISION 

3825 West Armitage Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois, Dept. AU-! 
Send us full information covering AMPLICALL 
Intercommunication Systems. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Wheat farmers, having harvested one of the biggest crops of all time, are 
pretty mad. Some of them went on the warpath in Topeka last week 
page 17—parading under banners that berated AAA and most of its works 
Root of the discontent, by no means restricted to Kansas, is the new 49¢-a- 
bushel penalty the government exacts on wheat from non-quota acres. 


WANT TO GROW A CAR? 


It’s not that simple yet, but industry has long known that the time was 
coming when large-area molded plastics (whose basic raw materials include 
such common crops as wheat, flax, and ramie) could be substituted for 
sheet metal in automobiles, refrigerators, and sundry appliances. Last week, 
two significant events indicated that, under pressure of defense-metal pri- 
orities, such time may be much closer than anyone imagined—page 38. 


REVIVAL 


The dehydrated vegetable industry, which boomed during the last war, 
had shriveled away to nothing a couple of years ago when somebody got 
the bright idea of mixing a handful of dried vegetable chips with a box 
of noodles and selling it as a soup mix. Today, dehydrated soup mixes are 
a big-time business and there’s optimistic talk of using dried vegetables 
to feed the Army, outwit the German blockade of Britain, and solve this 
country’s food transportation and packaging problems. What will, and 
won't, be done—and why—page 26. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


After the Meeting at Sea 


To industry the biggest tangible re- 
ult to date of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting 1s the projection through 
1943 of defense and lease-lend pro- 
ams, set down in terms of actual 
equirements. ‘These can only be esti- 
mates but they will give OPM and 
business a longer sight on what industry 
ill be expected to produce. 

The commonest complaint among 
civilian officials whose job it is to har- 
ness industry to the production of war 
eeds is that the military is shy about 
committing itself to a schedule of re- 
yirements sufficiently far in advance 
enable industry to move up smoothly 
0 full-tilt operation. 

A second—and unscheduled—tesult of 
the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting was 
the throwing of the spotlight on the 
ther big soft spot in the pe pro- 
pram. The President’s assertion that 
forts had to be redoubled for a long 
pull was met with the blunt, reiterated 
demand from both New Deal and anti- 
‘ew Deal quarters that the President 
break the bottleneck at the White 
louse and name somebody to take hold 
f the defense production job, with full 
puthority to act. Rumors that Wallace 
will be named to head a reorganized 
lefense set-up are waved away by Roose- 
elt as the purest invention. 


Reorganization Ahead 


The present dispersed organization 
nd unfixed responsibility are big drags 
pn the defense program; and the situa- 
ion is hindered, not helped, by Roose- 
elt’s airy assertion that his friend Judge 
Rosenman and other braintrusters are 
aking studies of how defense problems 
an be ironed out as they come along. 
n the lofty mood in which enaveh 
eturned from his ocean rendezvous, all 
press inquiries about the defense setup 
ere treated as the merest trivia. 

There is substance, however, to re- 
ports of reorganization, although Roose- 
elt himself will remain top boss of 
¢ defense program, surrounded, as at 
present, by a bunch of straw bosses. 


hat Rosenman Proposes 


Judge Rosenman has tackled the con- 
ict between OPM and OPACS. It is 
liably reported that he will propose 
nification of the Priorities Division of 
)PM and the Civilian Supply Division 
f OPACS. Broad decisions approach- 
ng the stature of major policy—for ex- 
mple, how much steel should be allo- 
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cated for continued manufacture of 
automobiles—would be made by a board. 
Probable members of this board would 
be Knudsen, Wallace, Hillman, Hen- 
derson, Stimson, Knox. The grapevine 
doesn’t mention Stettinius but don’t 
regard that as significant at this stage. 
The bright pennies have a habit of 
turning up no matter how the coins are 
stacked. 

For executive direction under the 
new board, two men are mentioned: 
Brigadier General Philip Fleming, pres- 
ent Wage-Hour Administrator, who has 
Hillman’s backing, and Donald Nelson, 
present director of OPM’s Purchase 
Division, who is backed by OPACS’s 


Administrator Henderson. 


For More Credit Control 


There is every indication that the 

Federal Reserve Board’s original re- 
strictions on consumer credit will, like 
other governmental controls, be ex- 
tended from time to time (page 16). 
OPACS Administrator Henderson, is in- 
sisting that the FRB extend credit con- 
trols to all consumer durables—including 
furniture, sewing machines, and auto- 
mobile trailers—and not only to those 
like automobiles and refrigerators which 
use an important volume of defense 
materials. Henderson wants all the help 
he can get in holding down prices and 
he is afraid that consumers will turn 
from items on the FRB short-credit list 
to unregulated items like furniture with 
resultant sharp price increases. 
@ Goal—OPACS people would like to 
see instalment credit contracting in- 
stead of expanding at the rate of about 
$100,000,000. To accomplish this re- 
duction in purchasing power, credit 
regulation might have to be extended 
not only to all comsumer durables but 
to soft goods lines as well. 


OPM Detectives 


Policing of priorities is in the cards 
now that the operating pattern of the 
contro] system is becoming more clear- 
cut. Inspectors will travel from plant 
to plant to see that defense orders get 
their preferential scheduling and that 
priority-controlled materials are not di- 
verted to illicit uses. OPM officials are 
talking about using the Labor Depart- 
ment’s 900 wage-hour inspectors to 
supplement their own force. 

Preliminary to a tightening up all 
along the line, OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion is consolidating all compliance ac- 
tivities in a new control section headed 
by L. J. Martin, assistant deputy direc- 


tor. Field offices, now numbering 16, 
will be increased to 36. 


Nonferrous Checkup 


“Amazing” disappearance of supplies 

of many strategic metals prompted 
OPM’s arrangement with the Census 
Bureau for a tabulation of manufac- 
turers’ inventories and uses of nonfer- 
rous metals. More than 65,000 firms 
will get questionnaires asking them to 
report quantities on hand and the uses 
made during August of antimony, cad- 
mium, cobalt, copper, ferro-alloys, irid- 
ium, lead, manganese or spiegeleisen, 
mercury, molybdenum, nonferrous al- 
loys, tin, vanadium, tungsten, zinc, and 
scrap containing any of these. 
@ Haywire—OPM has seen estimate 
after estimate on these metals go sour 
with consumption zooming far beyond 
indicated levels. Copper is a case in 
point. Apparent consumption continues 
to outstrip rising supplies until defense 
officials are fearful that all nondefense 
uses will have to be shut off. 


Telling the Navy Off 


OPM ofhcials are peeved at the Navy 
for demanding priorities on aluminum 
to make products which could be made 
with materials not so vital for strictly 
defense purposes. The Navy, a story 
goes, asked for priorities on aluminum 
to make several thousand straight chairs 
and chairs with adjustable backs. Knud- 
sen is reported to have seen the request 
and ‘phoned a Navy official, “I suppose 
~—_ use the chairs with adjustable 

acks to sit in and use the straight back 
chairs to put your feet on.” The Navy 
also asked for a priority on aluminum to 
make hat-stretchers for Annapolis mid- 
shipmen. Neither request was allowed. 
e From Bottom Up—The Army and 
Navy have been advised by OPM to 
start at the bottom of the following list 
when the nature of a product permits 
any latitude in the choice of material: 
magnesium, aluminum, nickel, copper, 


zinc, lead, iron, steel. 


Repair Program Revamped 


Even before it could be put into ef- 
fect, the repair and maintenance pri- 
ority program (BW—Aug.16'41,p24) has 
been temporarily withdrawn by OPM 
for an overhauling. Until the new pro- 
cedure is set up—which officials promise 
will be as promptly as possible, to mini- 
mize confusion—copies of the applica- 
tion form have been withdrawn. 

The revision affects only procedure: 
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Clyde R. Place, Consulting Engineer. Member of American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; Board of Gov- 
ernors, New You. Building Congress. S. B., Mechanical 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“In tdeal heating sys- 


tem is one that insures com- 
fortable occupancy at all times, 
no cold or hot 70°”, writes 
Clyde R. Place. “This means 
a heat source that is in contin- 
uous operation and whose 


heating output is varied with 


external temperatures and 
wind conditions. The modern 
type of steam heating system, 
with an effective control, fully 
accomplishes this result. I have 
found comfortable occupancy 


to exist in all the latest build- | 
| creased from $84,000,000,000 this year 


ings in which my design of 


steam heating with its control | 


has been installed.” 


Clyde R. Place has specified “Controlled-by- 
the-Weather” Webster Moderator Systems of 
Steam Heating for several outstanding struc- 
tures, one of the most recent being the modern 
office building for Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company at 151 William St., N. Y. Completed in 
1940 and operated through the winter 1940-1941, 
this installation has demonstrated how splen- 
didly modern steam heating operates in coor- 
dination with central winter air conditioning. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Est. 1888 : : Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities 


STEAM Heats 
America .... 


tial public services and industries will 
remain the same. Purpose of the retai- 


work involved in the original setup. 


Steel Expansion 


OPM has swung to a 12,000,000-ton 
expansion in steel capacity. Even this 
is subject to a further hike so that it 
| may be only a mild compromise with 

the 15,000,000-ton boost that has been 

discussed. Prepared by W. A. Hauck, 

OPM steel consultant, the recommenda- 
| tion is before Director General Knudsen 

for final approval before going to the 
| White House. Hauck’s report embodies 

a proposal to change the proportion of 
| Bessemer converter, open hearth, and 
electric furnace capacity—more Bessemer 
production to be built to step up steel 
as well as synthetic scrap output, neces- 
sary by reason of the acute shortage of 
old material. 

Electric-furnace and alloy-mill capac- 

ity increases are likely to be considerably 
greater than originally planned to meet 
rising requirements of hard steel for 
aircraft, tanks, and other mechanized 
war units. Sept. 1 is the deadline for 
steel company reports on alloy-steel 
expansion. 
e Air Conditioning—F urther nudging of 
pig-iron output is the object of plan to 
air-condition more blast furnaces—re- 
ducing and controlling moisture con- 
tent of air blown through furnaces. Air 
conditioning has increased the Birming- 
ham district iron output by 7%. 


Looking Ahead 

Here’s what the National Resources 
Planning Board sees ahead: (1) National 
income in terms of 1940 dollars in- 


to $92,000,000,000 next year to $105,- 
000,000,000 in 1944. (2) Present 5,- 
100,000 unemployed reduced to 2,- 


| 100,000 next year; no unemployed by 


1944. (3) Present 1,800,000 men in 
next year, 3,500,000 by 1944. (4) De- 
fense workers increased from 4,800,000 
this year to 11,700,000 next year to 
23,500,000 in 1944. (5) Number of 
workers in nondefense industries re- 
duced from present 45,200,000 to 41,- 
200,000 next year to 33,000,000 in 
1944. 

e Assumptions—No active belligerency 
by the United States. Lease-lend pro- 
gram expanded as much as necessary to 
ensure defeat of Nazi Germany and 
Axis partners. Half the national income 
to be spent for defense by 1944. 


Draftees and Their Jobs 


Not to be overlooked by employers, 
though it was slid over in congressional 


the A-10 rating applied to necessary re- 
pair and maintenance orders for essen- 


loring is to eliminate most of the paper- 


military service increased to 2,500,000 ° 


debate, is the fact that neither 
moral obligations to rehire « 
caught in the draft have bee: 
by passage of the draft extensi 
act extending the service perio: 
cally provides that the re-em) 
provisions of the original act 
Nov.9’40,p26) carry through in 
conditions. 

Actually, job reinstatement 
pend on circumstances wholly 
the control of employers. 
length of service during the Wo 
wasn’t much over nine months bit ¢] 
jobs were gone by the time tlic bo 


got back. 


Stabilization Efforts Continue 


Sidney Hillman’s aircraft wage stabili. 
zation proposal has by no means brokey 
down as the result of the refusal of 
Richard Frankensteen, director of the 
U.A.W.-C.1L.0.’s_ aircraft division, to 
participate in any joint A.F.L-C.10. 
industry wage conferences. C.1.O., with 
North American, Vultee, and Ryan a! 
ready organized, and with vigorous cam 
paigns under way at Douglas and Con. 
solidated (BW—Aug.16'41,p64), is stall 
ing on zone stabilization until it is top 
dog on the West Coast and has insisted 
on separate negotiations with the com. 
panies where it already has locals. Wash 
ington’s hope now is that the separate 
negotiations insisted on by Franken 
steen will produce agreements suff. 
ciently similar to provide a basis for 
zone stabilization later. 

The gap between aircraft and auto- 
mobile wages—majo: selling point of 
the U.A.W.-C.1.0. campaign—has been 
increasingly hard to justify since the 
aircraft industry has become big busi 
ness. The C.I.O. wants to get the credit 
for wage raises—at or near automobile 
levels—which are conceded to be inevi- 
table, and that, of course, explains its 
present stand. 


P.S. 


As a result of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
rendezvous, Washington is surer of a 
long war, surer that there will be no 
negotiated peace, and surer that we will 
be in there with men and supplies, un- 
less Germany loses without that last 
step. . . . National Democratic Chaw- 
man Flynn is holding up the nomuina 
tion of Paul Appleby, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, who has been promised the 
vacancy left by Chester Davis on the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Nav 
Department plans to raise the salaries 
of skilled workers in its yards to the 
levels paid by private employers. 
More defense headaches: There may be 
a shortage of monoaceticacidester of sali- 
cylic acid—aspirin to you. .. . The War 
Department has selected for the station 
of the 124th Observation Squadron 4 
site near Vichy—Vichy, Mo. 
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boys TRADE 
Mi:cellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily aa c . eeerrrereerer 87 76 72 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 2.2... 000 e ip 61 42 49 
ue Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) . Ee ie eee 7 $5,816 $3,908 $3,928 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) LS oie ee ae : $9,795 $8,665 $7,944 
stabil: Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). errs ct +27% % +19% + 8% 
— Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........................ 5 220 271 279 
isal of 
if the PRICES (Average for the week) 
mn, to Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)........ , / 211.9 : 172.6 150.0 
CEO. Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... y 144.8 , 122.8 109.3 
with Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . 152.8 , 127.1 111.6 
cin al. ‘110m and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... .... $38.15 $38.23 $37.73 
tp: tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)........................... ; 2 $19.17 } $20.08 $19.00 
ha :Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, | RES A Pee ; , 12.000¢ .07 12.013¢  10.896¢ 
4 Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).......................-.. * ; $1.06 $0.76 $0.68 
S stall: Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ es Sa era shen k 3.78¢ ! 2.99¢ 2.63¢ 
Is top Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)......................... A 15.95¢ i 10.07¢ 9.90¢ 
nsisted Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)........ sigh? AV eiaths t's ; $1.257 ; $1.283 ¢ 
: com- §% ‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) SP et or Pt she Za: 22.78¢ , 20.7le 19.65¢ 
Nash TR FINANCE 
e ken, I 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 6s e cece 80.9 76.5 79.3 
: suff Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 29% 4.27% 28% 4.45% 4.79% 
a ; U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve vears). . . 97% 1.93% 1% 2.11% 2.28% 
ie U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year tax-exempt Note Yield. , 0.33% 37% 0.60% 0.60% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). id 00% 1.00% 00% 1.00% 1.00% 
auto- Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... . . ere 4% 4-4§% 43% 
int of 
; been [i BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
e the Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................... 24,217 , 22,981 20,789 
- busi- Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks Deitie bial cs bck th 87 28,761 26,248 24.121 
credit Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks... .... . . . 6,087 ’ 5,173 4,461 
eshte Securities Loans, reporting member banks. 901 883 845 
ea U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, islet member banks. . » 14,553 ‘ 13,147 12,006 
ee Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. ’ 3,611 ’ 3,724 3,609 
ns Its J Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) cust 5,020 6,331 6,392 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday Re ’ 2,231 2,294 2,260 2,495 
* Preliminary, week ended August 16th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
~ Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 
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ASK ABOUT 


TRI/CLAD 
ERE it is—your “cast-iron” answer to the splashing water and spattering Sladlynoef. MOTO 
<3 i! 


liquids that make motor operation uncertain in many places. It gives you 


greater-than-ever protection in three important ways: 


o 
Selia Protection +++ against physical damage 


One-piece cast-iron frame and end shields completely encase the 
motor, and offer formidable resistance to rust and corrosion. Venti- 
lating openings are well baffled and contours of the motor shed 
direct-splashing water or liquids. The low-velocity air intake mini- 
mizes sucking in of the spray. Conduit box is waterproof. 


2) Golta Protection ... against electrical breakdown 
| 
© 


In the coil windings, the combination of Formex wire, a special 
synthetic-resin bond, and a tough external coat of Glyptal 1201 Red 
sets a new standard for resistance to moisture and to vapor in the air. 


«++ against wear and tear 

Completely enclosed ball bearings of high load-carrying capacity are 

standard. A cast-iron enclosure protects the bearing and its lubri- 

- cant. A simple but effective seal along the shaft excludes liquids from 
* the bearings. 


In addition to these “‘extras,”” you get basic improvements in operating characteris- 
tics, convenience in installation, and clean-cut, compact design. Write today for 
Bulletin GEA-3595. i i- - 

ulletin 3595. Specify Tri-Clad on your next splashproof-motor order. General a Tee ee 


Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. tions splashproof mofors 

be the answer. Ask your 
representative about fri- 
splashproof motors. 


THE OUTLOOK 


still Bigger Job for Industry 


Meeting-at sea makes clear that intensified effort is ahead, 
reaffirming continuance of government-guaranteed good business. 
But changeover will hurt until new plants take up slack. 


America’s role in the war is begin- 
ning to take a more definite shape, and, 
as a corollary, so is the outlook for busi- 
ness. Though President Roosevelt has 
been understandably vague about his 
discussions at sea with Prime Minister 
Churchill, the underlying implications 
are fairly plain. Indeed, if you read be- 
tween the lines of the President's state- 
ments, these facts stand out: 

(1) That this country is just getting 
set for the long hard grind that lies 
ahead, regardless of whether we enter 
into actual combat or continue primarily 
as the arsenal against Nazism. 

(2) That Anglo-American plans have 
been laid for a war lasting, “if neces- 
sary,” through 1943. 


The Indicated Strategy 


The concrete development of the 
meeting was a renewed pledge of aid 
to Russia. A tripartite conference will 
shortly take place on Russian soil to 
fix the supply requirements of Russia 
and to map out ways and means of keep- 
ing the Soviet armies going as a fight- 
ing force, even though they lose two 
such critical industrial areas as Lenin- 
grad and Dneperstroy. 

If the Soviet forces can effect a re- 
treat toward the Urals and can be as- 
sured of supplies from the United States 
~airplanes, tanks, oil, ammunition— 
then at some future date they may be 
able to march westward and re-engage 
the Germans. In that way, the threat of 
a two-front war against Germany will 
be retained. In the meantime, Britain 
will continue its raiding tactics against 
Germany, harassing her production. 
And the United States, out of the 
reaches of bombers, will be able to 
build up constantly its capacity to turn 
out armaments. As OPM _ Director 
Knudsen has put it, by July, 1942, the 
country can write its own ticket. And 
it is along about then that a mass Allied 
offensive against Germany may get un- 
der way, 


Japan Enters Equation 


However, the big immediate problem 
is to keep open a supply route to the 
Soviet forces. The proposal to fly 
planes to the British Near East is a 
step toward that end. But of greater 
inportance is the maintenance of open 
sca between this country and the Soviet 
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Union, by way of Vladivostok. It is 
here that Japan’s position becomes para- 
mount; and if the Japanese decide to 
block the movement. of supplies, a 
naval war may become inevitable. State- 
ments of Secretary of State Hull—in 
their diplomatic way—carry veiled hints 
of that possibility. That is why people 
have been saying that it is through 
Russia’s back door that this country 
may enter the war. ‘ 


Heavy-Goods Orders 

In any contingency, the pattern for 
business is this: national defense will 
continue to be pressed at all costs; all 
production will be subordinated to the 
requirements of British, Russian, and 
Chinese war needs; domestic civilian 


output will depend increasingly on the 
abundance or scarcity of goods for the 
armed forces. At the same time, how 
ever, since the defense effort is to go on 
unabated—in fact with even greater zeal, 
if possible—there is an underpinning of 
heavy-goods orders which will keep ag 
gregate industrial activity at high level: 
for months to come. In short. recent 
foreign developments have reafhirmed 
what Business Week has frequently 
pointed out: that we are in a period of 
government-guarantced good business 


Index Drops Again 


The immediate prospect, however, 1s 
not rosy. Right now, business is in the 
restrictive cles BW —Anug.9'41,p13 
Stecl, aluminum, copper, silk, and other 
critical defense materials are being di 
verted from consumer-goods industries, 
and the net effect is curtailment and 
disemployment. And it won't be until 
late this vear or early 1942 that new 
arms plants, first coming into produc 
tion, will fully take up the slack. ‘Thus 
the employment curve, which has been 
rising so steadily in recent months (Out 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


ie EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
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Manufacturing Employment 
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© BUSINESS Weer 


This chart is worth more than casual 
examination. You will note that both 
employment and payrolls have been 
rising (with only minor interruptions) 
since the middle of 1938. But vou 
will note further that ever since July, 
1940, payrolls have spurted much 
more sharply than employment. This 
is attributable to increased overtime 
pay and increased hourly wage rates. 
And now contrast this performance 


with the period from May, 1937. to 
June, 1938. Then pavrolls fell more 
sharply than employment; first. be 
cause business men were curtailing 
production and shortening the work 
week, and, second, because wage rates 
actually stopped going up and turned 
downward. Now—as men who've had 
to meet a payroll know-—the trend has 
been reversed. The rise in payrolls is out- 
stripping that in employment rosters. 
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look Chart) may begin to flatten out, if 
not actually decline. The Business Week 
Index, which has dropped for three 
successive weeks, may go down some- 
what further (BW —Aug.16'41,p13). 

However, nondurable consumer-goods 
production is still hitting new highs. 
Wool usage in June broke all records, 
and during the first six months of 194] 
consumption amounted to seven-eighths 
of an average year. Similarly, raw-cotton 
consumption hit a new peak last month, 
and for the 12 months ended July 31 
reached 9,718,220 bales, or 22% ahead 
of the previous high year—1936-37. And 
the tremendous retail: rush the last few 
wecks (department- store sales have run 
about 40% ahead of last year) suggests 
that nondurable consumer goods pro- 
duction will continue at the current 
peak level—though it won't offset the 
dislocations in durable consumer-goods 
plants. 

But the main thing to look for—now 
that Roosevelt and Churchill have met 
—is a reintensification of the American 
war effort. New plants probably will be 
brought into defense production, when- 
ever and wherever possible. And that 
means that metal-working plants and 
machine shops of all types will be called 
on to devote an increasing amount of 
time and energy to strictly defense out- 
put (BW—Jul.19°41,p13). 


Talk or Takeover 
Important issues brought 
to fore in the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing case which Mediation Board 
left to presidential intervention. 


One of the first things that Presi- 

dent Roosevelt did after his return to 
Washington this week from the historic 
mecting with Churchill was to write a 
letter that asked two men not to stop 
talking. The men were L. H. Korndorff, 
president of the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., and John Green, president 
of C.1.0.’s Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers. 
@ Behind the Talk—What the President 
wanted them to keep on talking about 
was the problem of coming to terms on 
a labor dispute which, since Aug. 7, had 
held some 16,000 men on strike at the 
Federal yards in Kearny, N. J., where 
$493,000,000 of defense- -program ship- 
building had been hung up. The dis- 
pute had been all the way through the 
tortuous procedures of direct negotia- 
tions and National Defense Mediation 
Board hearings. It had reached the point 
where a presidential decision on whether 
the government should take over the 
plant operation as a defense measure 
depended on how these two men ended 
their talk. 

What their talk would center on was a 
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major difference over one recommenda- 
tion by NDMB-—that the strike settle- 
ment include a provision for company 
recognition of the right of “maintenance 
of union membership,” but both men 
knew that they were talking about more 
important things than this. On the 
issue of their conversation seemed to 
hang such questions as: (1) Is ship- 
building—a vital defense front—to be 
disrupted by a prolonged labor war? 
(2) Is the government to establish at 
Kearny a precedent for taking over 
strikebound defense plants? (3) Is the 
National Mediation Board to establish 
in a celebrated case a precedent for 
pushing industry further down the slide 
of labor concessions toward the closed 
shop? (4) Is the United States Steel 
Corp., which dealt early with C.1.O. but 
gave its union bargaining rights only 
for that organization’s own members, to 
find its position compromised by con- 
cessions to another C.I.O. union in a 
subsidiary company? 

@ Chief Issue—Nub of the final differ- 
ence between the company and union 
representatives in the talk about Fed- 
eral’s strike was NDMB’s recommenda- 
tion that “the company engage on its 
part that any employee who is now a 
member of the union, or hereafter vol- 
untarily becomes a member during the 
life of this agreement, shall, as a con 
dition of continued employment, main- 
tain membership in the union in good 
standing” (BW—Aug.16'41,p66). From 
this recommendation, Charles FE. 
Adams, chairman of the Board of Air 
Reduction Corp., representing employ- 
ers on the NDMB panel of public, labor 
and employer representatives, dissented. 
Concerning it, Board Chairman Wil- 
liam H. Davis wrote Secretary of the 
Navy Knox that the 2,000 out of 16,000 
Federal workers who have not chosen 
to join the union “would be under no 
more compulsion to join than they 
have been in the past. The right of the 
company to freely choose its new em- 
plovees, regardless of union affiliation, 
is in no wise limited and new employees 
are not required to join the union if they 
do not choose to do so.” He made a 
sharp distinction between “maintenance 
of membership” and the union shop, in 
which non-union employees may be 
hired but must then join the union, and 
the “closed shop,” which, by contract, 
can hire only from union rolls. 

But President Korndorff’s original 
stand was that “the sole issue involved 
is the demand of the union for a closed 
shop” and many a business man agreed 
that, as a matter of practical tactics, a 
shop dominated by a union under this 
“maintenance of membership” protec- 
tion, which has already been accepted 
by five employers in NDMB mediation 
cases, is well on its way to becoming a 
closed shop. 


@Takeover Problems—Behind any talk- 


ing done by Messrs. Korndorff and 


HISTORY REPEATS 


The wheel turns full circle, and as in 
World War days, when every back- 
yard boasted a garden plot, the gov- 
ernment sponsors a campaign for 
increased agricultural production. Far- 
mers—particularly those who are pro 
testing AAA penalties of 49¢ a bushel 
for wheat grown on extra-quota acres 
(page 17)—find the new theme at 
strange variance with the restrictive 
policy which the New Deal has fol- 
lowed since 1933. 


Green lay the knowledge of both that 
the President would certainly turn on 
the heat for a face-saving compromise, 
would probably not throw down his 
Mediation Board, would do everything 
possible to avoid issuance of the com 
mandeering order that lay on his desk 
What doing that would mean was any 
body’s guess at midweek. The celebrated 
North American Aviation case was a 
temporary armed occupation rather than 


‘a takeover (BW—Jun.14’41,p14). Best 


precedent lay back in 1918 when the 
Army set up the “National Operating 
Co.” to operate the Smith & Wesson 
plant when its owners were tied up in 
labor trouble following refusal to ac 
cept a war labor policy board decision. 
However, Washington didn’t look for 
anything complex—and the practical 
politicians there hoped there wouldn't 
be anything permanent—about a plant 
takeover in this war. Temporary gov- 
ernmental formalities, if talks of the 
Korndorff-Green variety turned out to 
be unduly protracted, might be sufh 
cient. In any event, it seemed clear that 
government men in occupation at 
Kearny wouldn’t sign any contract w: ith 
a union, with or without a “mainte 
nance of membership” clause. 
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“Bits and Pieces’ —Or Else 


To keep defense program from bogging down of its own 
weight, OPM wins Army and Navy approval for new program to 
plan subcontracting before, instead of after, contract award. 


Direct action to spread defense work 
was taken this week. As anticipated 
(BW—Aug.16’41,p7), the procedure out- 
lined by OPM has been accepted by the 
Army and Navy. With the official dis- 
pensation in the bag, the important 
question now is: “Will it work?” 

Wide distribution of defense con- 

tracts and subcontracts represents a 
practically complete about-face from 
previous policy of the Army and Navy, 
which up to May 31 resulted in placing 
75% of all defense supply contracts, 
then totaling $9,839,000,000, with only 
$6 corporations. This policy got the de- 
fense program off to a fast start, but it 
has been overtaken by the sheer enor- 
mity of the job to be done. 
e Talk But No Action—The Army clung 
to centralization, without effective pro- 
test, for months after it became appar- 
ent that big business wasn’t big enough 
to deliver all of the goods. Decentraliza- 
tion was imperative. Everybody said so 
but nobody did much about it. 

As a result, OPM’s Defense Contract 
Service has operated pretty much at a 
loose end. It has not been tied directly 
into the contract-letting process and it 
has been blocked by the passive resist- 
ance of the Army. Big prime contrac- 
tors, taking their cue from the apathy 
of the Army, have naturally been dis- 
posed to confine the work to their own 
plants and to the plants of subcontrac- 
tors upon whom they were sure they 
could rely. 
¢ Disappointing Results—Thus far, the 
development of subcontracting has been 
slow and discouraging. There are the 
34 companies in York, Pa. which have 
clubbed together and obtained some 
$30,000,000 in defense orders. There 
is the so-called Shenandoah Valley Co- 
operative, a group of small jobbers which 
finally landed a contract but only after 
months had dragged by; each shop in 
the pool is now at work on the order, 
and prospects for other and larger con- 
tracts in future are apparently good. 
There is the General Industries Co., of 
Elyria, Ohio, which in cooperation with 
Lt. Col. H. M. Reedall, executive offi- 
cer of the Cleveland Ordnance District, 
has established a so-called “mother hen” 
unit of 15 subcontractors located in 
nearby Ohio and Michigan towns: This 
group is now engaged in the manu- 
facture of fuses. Efforts of the Defense 
Contract Service to establish mother 
hen groups in Springfield, Mass., Kansas 
City, Chicago and Boston have fizzled. 
Concerned about Morale—In the 
formulation of the new subcontracting 
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program there is reflected not only the 
practical necessity of spreading defense 
work but a growing concern about the 
morale of the civilian population. The 
word “morale” has a peculiar charm for 
the Army, and it’s worried now about 
the “low morale” in the Midwest where 
there are many communities that are 
feeling the pinch of priorities and 
haven't landed any defense orders to 
take up the slack. Possibly they will 
manifest greater zest for the national- 
defense program if they get a piece 
of it. 

@ DCS Is Invited In—In contract let- 
ting, the Defense Contract Service will 
now “sit in the game” with the Army 
and Navy. This means that, if the pres- 
ent cooperative arrangement works out, 
DCS will be informed of all bids or 
negotiations before, instead of after, 
prime contracts are awarded. With these 
in hand, the DCS is empowered to rec- 
ommend to the Army and Navy any of 
the following measures that may prove 


to be appropriate in the circumstances: 


Negotiation of contracts in lieu of com 
petitive bidding at a figure which may be 
15% higher than the last previous award 
on a similar item. 

Placing of trial orders on a cost-plus basis 

Placing contracts with manufacturers’ 
pools organized within a given community 
or industry. 

Elimination of bid or performance bonds. 

Inspection of products at point of manu- 
facture to facilitate prompt payment. 

Elimination of the “latent defects’’ clause 
in contracts in order to relieve the con 
tractor of contingent liability. 

Withholding priorities on machinery and 
equipment unless the contractor can estab 
lish the fact that sufficient subcontracting 
facilities are not available within a reasonable 
distance. 

Provision that contracts specify that a 
certain percentage of work be subcontracted 
where the desirability and feasibility of so 
doing has been established by information 
obtained from contractors and surveys of 
available subcontracting facilities. On all 
contracts over $50,000, contractors will be 
required to specify the percentage farmed 
out. On all contract proposals involving 
more than $250,000, detailed statements of 
subcontracting intentions will be required 

Reimbursement of prime contractors for 
additional costs incurred in subcontracting. 


Probably the most important of these 
new methods to encourage defense work 
spreading is certification by OPM of 


= 


At a conference in Cleveland last 
week between representatives of OPM 
and the aluminum and aircraft indus- 
tries, defense authorities took a first, 
forthright step toward expediting the 
transition from civilian to defense pro- 
duction in those industries where ma- 
terial shortages have curtailed con- 
sumer-goods output. Participating in 
the discussion of how to make air- 
plane-parts suppliers out of aluminum 
wares producers were representatives 


of Briggs Mfg. Co., Monarch Alumi- 
num Mfg. Co., Trundle Engineering 
Co., Murray Corp. of America, En- 
terprise Aluminum Co., and Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. Peter R. Nehemkis 
(head of table) of OPM’s Defense 
Contract Service headed the staff of 
government consultants. Similar con- 
version programs to speed the new 
subcontracting program are being de- 
veloped for the washing-machine and 
heating-supply industries. 
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NEW YORK CLINIC 
New York's Herbert H. 


Lehman, City Commerce Commis- 
sioner George A. Sloan, and OPM 
Director William S. Knudsen were 
three interested spectators at the New 
York City Defense Production Clinic 
staged by the State Commerce Divi- 
sion at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City ove day last week—where 52 
prime contractors got a chance to dis- 
cuss contracts and facilities with 980 
potential subcontractors in the dis- 
trict. The New York State Division of 
Commerce held its first large-scale 
Defense Production Clinic in Buffalo 


Covernor 


May 15, “to bring together manufac- 
turers now handling defense orders 
and other manufacturers who may 
assist in handling such orders on a 
subcontract basis’ (BW—May244l, 
p14)—and 12 prime contractors found 
94 potential new subcontractors in 
the state’s eight westernmost coun- 
ties. During the next three months 
the clinic idea snowballed; three more 
were held in Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Albany, each with accelerating at- 
tendance. Next month, starting Sept. 
22, a big National Defense Clinic and 
Exposition is scheduled for Grand 
Central Palace, New York, with the 
blessing of the OPM. 


communities that are threatened by un- 
employment and hence are eligible for 
defense work on a non-competitive basis. 
@ Force behind Proposals—When such 
recommendations are made by the De- 
fense Contract Service, the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy is 
duty-bound by the new procedure to 
issue specific directives to carry them out 
except when he finds that such action 
is not in the interest of national de- 
fense. In most cases that would be 
when the Army or Navy is convinced 
that it should rely on a particular source 
of supply. 

The work-spreading plan calls for re- 
examination of contracts on which no 
deliveries are scheduled until Dec. 31 
this year with a view to encouraging 
subcontracting, by providing bonuses 
for earlier deliveries. Such incentives are 
important, because in the final analysis, 
the job of breaking prime contracts 
down into subcontracts rests on indus- 
trv’s shoulders. 
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Instalment Curbs 


Federal Reserve rules are 
generally satisfactory to credit 
men. Nugent appointment in- 
dicates OPACS has whip hand. 


More than a year ago, Dr. Rolf 
Nugent, who in 1934 had succeeded 
Leon Henderson as director of consumer 
credit studies at the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, submitted to the War Depart- 
ment a memorandum entitled “Control 
of Consumer Credit in Time of War.” 

This week, Dr. Nugent seemed slated 
for the job of putting that kind of con- 
trol into effect. At least, leaders of the 
instalment selling and consumer credit 
business were figuring that Nugent was 
going to be the man to see about the 
new rules which the Federal Reserve 
Board has already promulgated for the 


regulation of their business. Technic |}. 
the Reserve Board is the top au‘ 
ity, but Roosevelt named a three 
committee (Secretary of the Trea. 1. 
Federal Loan Administrator, and \q 
ministrator of the Office of Price Ad 
istration and Civilian Supply) to c« 
nate the work of the Reserve and ©: \yer 
agencies concerned with consi ner 
credit. OPACS Chief Leon Hend 
named Nugent as his alternate on +h 
comimittee—instanter. OPACS’s inten. 
tion to rule the credit roost, if it co \\d. 
was evident in its demand this week for 
extension of controls to furniture nd 
other lines not cevered in the original 
order (page 7). 

However, leaders of the automo) |c 
financing, industrial banking, and in 
stalment credit business don’t expect t 
be forming a line outside Nugent's offic 
-not at least for the present—for th 
new rules, announced last week to be 
come effective Sept. 1, are generally 
satisfactory — milder than many had 
feared. They are expected to encourage 
sounder practices and eliminate the com 
petition of cutthroat rivals. Only objec- 
tion to the regulation stems from a fear 
that the government will progressiveh 
tighten terms to a point of strangulation 
@ As to Down Payments—The new rules, 
which will be altered and amended from 
time to time, require minimum down 
payments of one-third of the total cost 
to the buyer, including freight and taxes, 
on automobiles, motorcycles, and boats: 
20% on refrigerators, household wash- 
ing machines, ironers, stoves, air condi- 
tioners, and radios; 15% on household 
oil burners, stokers, furnaces, water heat 
ers, and plumbing fixtures. On all of 
these items, the maximum repayment 
period has been set at 18 months. 

Exemptions from these curbs include 
the following: (1) credits secured by a 
first mortgage on improved real estate; 
2) loans to any dealer to finance pur- 
chase of articles for resale; (3) three 
months’ instalment sales; (4) cash loans 
to students for educational purposes; 
and (5) credit over $1,000 for materials 
used in repair of existing buildings “even 
though such materials include articles 
listed (such as household appliances), 
provided the bona fide putirchase price 
of such articles .. . does not exceed 50% 
of the total overall deferred balance.” 
e “Self-Enforcing”—Reserve Board off- 
cials expect that the regulations will be 
largely “self-enforcing.” The larger sales 
finance agencies, they hope, not only 
will comply faithfully with the law but 
also will report violations by their smaller 
competitors. The new terms parallcl 
those recently recommended by Amen- 
can Banking Association and adopted 
by many banks having personal loan 
departments or clients who financed 1 
stalment sales. Other large instalmen' 
sellers, such as the Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Sears, Roebuck ¢ 
Co., Montgomery Ward, the Chicag 
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Reta‘! Furniture Association, and other 
trade associations, have adopted volun- 
tary curtailment codes and have advo- 
cated a taboo on advertising that fea- 
tures “No Down Payment” or “Five 
Years to Pay.” 

e Government’s Influence—The govern- 
ment is credited with having touched 
off the spiral of increasingly easier instal- 
ment financing terms which it now seeks 
to curb. In 1934, the Federal Housing 
Administration encouraged and insured 
]0-vear loans with no down payment 
and with low interest rates on house- 
hold appliances. This forced consumer 
joan companies and instalment sellers 
of merchandise to ease their terms in 
order to meet the competition and sell 
more goods. 

Times have changed. The important 
“must” now, for which the credit curbs 
have been drafted, are (1) to combat 
inflation by discouraging consumers 
from indulging in spending sprees at 
higher prices, (2) to permit productive 
facilities (materials, management, and 
men) to be concentrated on production 
of defense goods, and (3) to help pre- 
vent a postwar slump by preserving 
suficient purchasing power and unfilled 
desire for goods. 
¢ All-Time Record—All-time high levels 
of consumer credit outstanding empha- 
size that the problem is of major im- 
portance. Dr. Nugent recently an- 
nounced that total consumer credit out- 
standing on June 30 was $8,800,000,000 
—highest on record. The previous peak, 
in 1929, was $8,100,000,000. Retail 
automobile financing in May reached a 
new all-time peak of $248,313,651— 
almost 50% above the total for May, 
1940, according to the Census Bureau. 

The Department of Commerce te- 
ports that industrial banking companies, 
which account for about one-fifth of 
instalment loans to consumers by all 
cash lending agencies, lent $535,800,000 
last year, after seven consecutive an- 
nual increases. That topped the 1929 
total by 25%. Some $189,400,000 of 
such loans were made during the first 
four months of 1941 and the total out- 
standing at the end of April was $296,- 
500,000, higher even than the $219,- 
000,000 at the end of 1929. 
¢Spending Sprees—Much of the in- 
creased instalment purchasing and con- 
sumer borrowing can be attributed to 
natural results of the industrial activity 
brought about by the defense boom. 
But in many communities made sud- 
denly prosperous through plants work- 
ing on large government. orders, the 
employees, with unfamiliarly-large pay- 
checks, are making up for lost time and 
going on violent spending sprees. 

Since the boom can’t last forever, 
and an accumulation of returned used 
goods repossessed by sellers would hin- 
der the “reconstruction period,” credit 
men aren’t too distressed about the 
government taking a firm hand. 
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Wheat Insurgency 


Kansas protest points up 
national controversy raised by 
quotas and penalties. And huge 
crop poses new problems. 


They killed our pigs and cattle, too. 

If they take our wheat what will we do? 

This mournful couplet and a hundred 
other pointed expressions of sentiment, 
crudely lettered on homemade banners, 
decked farmers’ vehicles last Saturday 
in a mile-long parade through ‘Topeka, 
capital of the nation’s greatest wheat- 
producing state. Such slogans as “We're 
the Unlucky 49ers” and “We Want 
Liberty—Not Penalty’ made direct 
reference to the 49¢-a-bushel penalty 
that farmers have to pay on wheat 
grown on acreage in excess of their 
federal allotments. A few large placards 
went all the way with “To Hell with 
AAA,” which shows how most non- 
cooperating wheat growers feel about the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act nght now. 
e National Controversy—It was not a 
local affair in any sense of the word, for 
what happened in ‘Topeka merely 
brought into sharp relief a controversy 
that is raging wherever wheat is grown 
in the United States. Not all farmers 
are prepared to go to the same lengths 
as Saturday’s demonstrators. 

Only a week earlier, some 3,500 
wheat farmers had assembled in ‘Topeka 
to sing the praises of AAA, loudly 
enough, they hoped, to be heard in 
Congress, where the Fulmer bill to 
ease certain Adjustment Act restrictions 
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Kansas farmers, 4,000 strong, stormed 
into Topeka’s new municipal audi- 
torium last week to blast the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, protest its 49¢ 


was being debated. ‘True, that was a 
pretty tame gathering, and no one 
denied that AAA committeemen had 
urged cooperators to attend. 

@ Real Uprising—Saturday’s husband- 
men were less resirained. Some 4,000 
of them, grim-faced and _ shirt-sleeved, 
staged an honest-to-goodness insurrec- 
tion against the Triple A in general and 
the 49¢ penalty in particular. Whipped 
up by three hours of oratory, the pro- 
testers officially organized themselves 
as the Independent Farmers of Kansas. 
Otto Geffert, a wheat grower from 
Greenleaf, Kan., was elected president. 
The board of governors consists of 27 
presidents of county wheat-protest or- 
ganizations. Avowed purpose of I.F'.K. is 
opposition to farm programs imposed 
from Washington. If the members are 
to follow an agricultural program, they 
want a hand in drafting it and adminis 
tering it. To this end, a national move- 
ment is threatened, just as soon as simi- 
lar independent farmer groups can be 
organized in other wheat states. 

e@ In Washington—The Fulmer bill, if 
it became law, which seems unlikely, 
might prove to be the first crack in 
AAA’s defensive wall. Despite Adminis- 
tration protests, this measure passed 
both houses, but a veto is expected and 
indications are that the lower house 
will uphold it. This legislation would 
do away with penalties on excess wheat 
provided it is fed to livestock. 

The present 49¢ penalty arrangement 
draws fire from irate farmers, whether 
crops are heavy or light. In the case of 
a bumper crop, a farmer who plays ball 
with AAA may not fare so well as his 
neighbor who overplants, pays the 
penalty, and reaps the benefit of the 


penalty on wheat grown on atres in 
excess of allotments, and organize for 
a vigorous fight as the Independent 
Farmers of Kansas. 
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excess above normal production (BW— 
Jul.5°41,p27). If the crop is subnormal, 
the farmer who overplanted takes a kick 
in the pocketbook because he has to pay 
his penalty just the same, on the basis 
of normal output per acre, and he has 
no extra bushels to put him in the 
money (BW —Aug.9'41,p69). In either 
case, there is an angry wheat grower. 
e Long Fight—Controversy _ resulting 
from such results of the law’s practical 
application has raged all summer 
throughout most wheat states. In Kan- 
sas, it has widened the breach between 
the state’s two largest farm organiza- 
tions, the Kansas Grange and the gov- 
ernment-sponsored Farm Bureau. And 
some insiders say that the Farm Bureau 
may be split wide open. Several county 
arm Bureau units have already dis 
claimed approval of AAA quotas and 
penalties 

lo the protests of noncooperators, 
AAA and its adherents have one stock 
answer: The present quotas are the will 
of the majority of Kansas farmers; 80% 
voted for them, didn’t they? To that, 
the protesters reply that they were 
given no time to study the act, that 
they were so busy getting ready to 
harvest a bumper crop. that they 
couldn't read the fine print. ‘There is 
probably more than a grain of truth in 
the contention; even AAA officials have 
now come to realize that many farm- 
ers thought they were voting for the 


old 15¢ penalty and not for one of 49¢. 
@ Record Crop—Admittedly, the farm- 
ers had their hands full as they tried 
to locate skilled labor to run tractors and 
combines while confronted at the same 
time with the difficulty of finding stor- 
age space that would mect with gov- 
ernment approval for a crop loan. The 
1940-41 winter wheat crop turned out 
to be the third greatest since 1870, the 
year 400 Russian families each brought 
a peck of drought-resistant ‘Turkey Red 
seed wheat to their new farm homes in 
Kansas, thus establishing the winter 
wheat belt of America. 

‘Total crop—soft and hard wheat—was 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture on Aug. | at more than 950 
million bushels, which places it above 
all other years except 1915 and 1919. 
lo this must be added a carryover of 
about 375 million bushels (BW —Jul. 
19°41,p58). On the basis of the July | 
crop estimate (923,613,000 bu.), it was 
pointed out that, in view of the export 
situation, the United States would have 
on hand as of June 30, 1942, about a 
year’s domestic supply without counting 
a single bushel of the 1942 harvest 
(BW—Aug.9'41,p68). 

@ Freezing of Stocks—That prospect is 
quite enough to account for the enthu- 
siasm of some farm groups for the freez- 
ing of all government wheat loan stocks 
for the duration of the emergency or 
longer. That proposal is incorporated in 
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legislation already sent to the \ 
House by Congress. Naturally, a 
many farmers would like to im) 
their price and acreage prospect 
keeping all government wheat stock 
the market “for the duration,” b 
veto is expected to nip their hope 

Ihe proposed freezing of farm 
at 110% of parity, which would 
wheat a ceiling of around $1.30 on th 
basis of July 15 calculations (BW —Aug 
9°41,p68), is a continuing story. 
next chapters have yet to be writte: 
Congress, the Department of Agri 
ture, and the Office of Price Adm 
tration and Civilian Supply. 

e Grain Movement—Meanwhile, 

of the wheat farmers’ pressing problen 
appears to have been faced successf\ 
Foresight on the part of the grain trad 
and western railroads resulted in 
cient handling and movement of 
crop which had no place to go when 
harvested, owing to the fact that middle 
western storage facilities were crowded 
with old government loan wheat. | or- 
rential rains helped, delaying the harvest 
for two or three weeks, and allowing 
transfer of solid trainloads of loan wheat 
to southern and eastern warehouses. 

Today, there is just about enough 
wheat piled on the ground in western 
Kansas to make one short shot for news- 
reel photographers, if they hunt for it 
What the public elevators couldn't 
handle, which is considerable, is stored 
on farms, in all sorts of places. 

e@ FSA Sells Bins—lor farm storage of 
the spring wheat crop in the Northwest, 
a new type of wood-wire bin is being 
made available by the Farm Security 
Administration. Holding 1,000 bu., this 
bin is cheaper than anything else her 
tofore approved for loan grain. It costs 
$10.40 and FSA expects to buy a m 
lion dollars’ worth for resale to farmers 
Since growers are allowed 3¢ a bushel 
for storage expense annually, the bins 
soon pa\ ~ for themselves. 

Managers of the largest storage 
terminals are generally agreed that the 
wheat-movement crisis is past. But it 
will be weeks, or perhaps even months, 
before enough grain is moved to pro- 
vide space for normal operations. 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE POWER SYSTEM 


When TVA and the Aluminum Company of America 
settled their row about the construction of Fontana Dain 


last week (BW —Aug.16'41,p7 


), the two power systems 


were effectually integrated, and a new public-private 


power pattern took shape. 
Alcoa’s Glenville and Nantahala Dams. 


Still to be completed a 
The § Santeetla, 


Calderwood, and Cheoah dams are already in operation. 
TVA’s unfinished program includes the Cherokee Dai 
on the Holston River; Fort Loudoun, Watts Bar, and Ke: 
tucky Dams on the Tennessee; four dams on the Hiwass¢ 
River—Hiwassee, Chatuge, Nottely, and Apalachia. 
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“Lnforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NOW...NOW...NOW 


The hour is here when every swing of the pen- 
dulum—every minute—must be used in the pro- 
duction of defense materials. Industrial accidents 
that squander time and wreck the tools of pro- 
duction cannot be tolerated. 

Safety engineering has a major part of the re- 
sponsibility. It is charged with the protection of 
the wage earner, his machine and even the prod- 
uct he makes. 


In this critical hour, broad recommendations 


are not enough. Every possible breed of danger 
has to be taken into account by the safety engi- 
neer. There must be safety from accidents im 
whatever form they may come. 

The Maryland has gathered, over many years, 
a great store of practiced knowledge in safety 
engineering. This knowledge is constantly work- 
ing, not only for the wage earner’s own safety, 
but to help prepare and protect all America. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


Tribe MAR Y LAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers 
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When a competitor did a thriving 
business after the 7 p.m. curfew in 
the East last week, an independent gas- 
oline dealers’ association in New York 
City took to the picket line. Indica- 
tions now are that Coordinator Ickes’ 


conservation program is rapidly mov- 
ing beyond the discretion of the men 
at the pumps. In the meantime, sta- 
tion operators in other parts of the 
country, hoping for more free time, 
are asking for a curfew, too. 


Gas Crackdown 


Henderson’s order cutting 
deliveries marks another step, 
but not last, in meeting problem. 
Sunday closing seen next. 


Appeals for voluntary curtailment and 
the closing of gasoline service stations 
after 7 p.m. were followed by an 8% 
increase in gasoline sales along the 
Atlantic Coast for the week ending Aug. 
5. So last week Interior-Secretary-Petrol- 
eum-Coordinator Ickes inched a little 
nearer the hard-boiled compulsory re- 
strictions that Washington believes to 
be inevitable. At the coordinator’s re- 
quest Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, who rules the roost as far as 
civilian supply is concerned, ordered a 
10% cut in deliveries on Aug. 15 to all 
retail outlets in the 17 seaboard states. 

The order allows minimum require- 
ments for vehicles necessary to the pub- 
lic welfare. These include commercial 
automobiles, cars used in_ protecting 
health and public safety, farm trucks 
and machinery, cars owned by federal, 
state, and local governments. Since the 
10% cut applies before the exempt cars 
are supplied, the actual cut is deeper than 
10% for ordinary civilian motorists. 

@ Rules Are Lacking—E ven so the crack- 
down isn’t as severe as it looks. Hen- 
derson’s order calls for deliveries 10% 
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under those of July. Since July hung 
up a record on consumption, the reduc- 
tion won't be especially painful. Lack 
of specific rules of application leaves 
each company free to comply in its own 
way. Gasoline stations also were left 
to individual devices in passing along 
the cut to motorists after making allow- 
ances for vehicles on essential services. 
Since the man at the pump lacks the 
prophetic vision that would tell him 
how many customers and what sales to 
expect daily, he may cut each cus- 
tomer’s order by one-tenth, or fill them 
all 100% as long as his gasoline holds 
out. The latter practice is more proba- 
ble. To clarify confusion—at least, in 
part—Coordinator Ickes this week sug- 
gested that station operators estimate 
the amount of fuel needed by the 
“essential services” and keep this 
amount in reserve. 

The industry generally is annoyed by 
Mr. Ickes’ loose and piece-meal ap- 
proach to the problem. Actually, the 
campaign isn’t as dumb as it looks. The 
truth is that Mr. Motorist is being 
treated to a course in psychological con- 
ditioning to prepare him for impend- 
ing sacrifices. 

e Gradual Steps—Officials figured it this 
way: Since the U.S. isn’t at war, there 
is no patriotic urge on the part of north- 
easterners to keep the old bus in the 
garage. When the diversion of tankers 
to British aid brought the threat of 
short supplies, the people were in no 
mood to accept abrupt gasoline restric- 


tions—especially in the mid-hot-y 
driving season. They had to be p: 
by gradual steps. First, they wer: 
to curtail, then the comparative): 
less night closing of service stati 
applied. Now it is reduction th, ug} 
curtailed deliveries. : 

Next thing to expect is Sunda: 

ing of service stations. Few believ. that 
this will achieve the 33% cut i 
sumption that Mr. Ickes seeks. So 
form of rationing is coming up, th voug} 
it will not be invoked until afte; ¢} 
Labor Day vacation peak. New 
State already has a tentative plai pro- 
posing 15 gallons weekly for passcng 
cars. It may become the model fo: th 
other affected states. 

@ Ration-Card Difficulties—Much hy; 
been made of the difficulty attending 
the administration of any ration itd 
system. It has been suggested that the 
simplest way to handle this would be to 
have state motor vehicle commissioncrs 
mail to the owner of each registered car 
a rationing card that could be marked 
by the retailer every time the motorist 
bought gas. Plans for rationing tech- 
nique are being pushed since Washing. 
ton feels certain that Britain and Russia 
will obtain the services of many U.S. 
tankers in addition to the 500,000 tons 
already allocated to the former country 
(BW—Aug.9’41,p16). 

Meantime, tumult in the Northeast 
has caused unexpected repercussions. 
The 7-to7 closing is attracting attention 
in other parts of the country, where em- 
ployees and station operators see a 
chance of obtaining more free time. A 
group of Cleveland dealers has wired 
Mr. Ickes asking him to extend the cur- 
few to Ohio. Requests for a gasoline 
curfew also were received from Tennes- 
see and West Virginia dealers. In New 
Orleans the Louisiana Retail Service 
Station Association is sponsoring Sun- 
day closing. The slogan is, “Sundays off 
for the over-worked station attendant.” 
@ In Place of Tankers—Efforts of the in- 
dustry to overcome the effects of tanker 
diversions by more effective use of exist- 
ing equipment have been surprisingly 
successful. East Coast gasoline stocks 
increased by 248,000 bbl. (to 21,686,- 
000 bbl.) during the week ending Aug. 
9 and even the decline of 893,000 bbl. 
last week was not as bad as feared. 

Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) is doing an 
outstanding job of substituting other 
transportation for tankers. Example: On 
July 18 a string of 25 tank cars brought 
to this company’s Bayway, N. J., refinery 
6,000 bbl. of Texas crude. It was the 
first such shipment in 20 years. New 
Jersey Standard has a plan for bringing 
in crude by rail from pipeline terminals 
at Lima, O., Martinsville, Ill., and 
Owensboro, Ky. It will get 30,000 bbl. 
daily by these routes by late fall. But 
such shipments add more than l¢ a 
gallon to gasoline costs, as compared 
with shipments by tanker. 
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Situations like this are not uncommon in the 
insurance business: X Corporation has a fire; 
because of its uncertain origin—or a con- 
current flood or explosion—or a question as 
to the meaning of some technical phrase— 
there is an honest disagreement as to how 
much the underwriter owes the insured. 


Such disagreements are not caused by bad 
faith or dishonesty. For the most part they 
flow from a common source—not enough 
skill, knowledge and care in the original ne- 
gotiation and drafting of the insurance con- 
tracts. If you think this is unimportant, re- 
member that, in case of a loss, there may 
easily be $50,000 to $100,000 of under- 
writer’s liability in dispute, if the insurance 
contract had any serious mistake or omission. 


If you want your insurance to function 
smoothly in an emergency—-buy it at the 
outset through a competent insurance broker. 
He is thoroughly conversant with an intricate 
and technical field. He negotiates your insur- 


THE PLACE 
TO STOP LEAKS 


ts a the sowee 


ance contracts for you—-with a view to the 
lowest cost, clearest and most complete COV- 
erage of your particular risks, and most sat- 
isfactory settlement when losses occur. He 
is unbiased and independent—essentially a 
buyer rather than a salesman. He represents 
no particular insurance company or com- 
panies, but is at all times your representative. 
He charges you no fee for his services, as 
the seller—-the insurance company—pays 
the brokerage. 


Johnson & Higgins act in this capacity for 
many firms and corporations. Their organ- 
ization is nation-wide and inherits the accu- 
mulated experience of nearly 100 years. 
Their facilities are at your disposal. One of 
their representatives will gladly call at your 
request--to discuss brokerage service in 


terms of your business requirements. 


* * * 


The best brokerage service is yours to com- 
mand—at no additional cost. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 


Established 1845 
a atlaaleeal INSURANCE BROKERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 


VANCOUVER 


HAVANA Buyers of Insurance fer Commerce and Industry WINNIPEG 
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/ DISCOVERED 
INDUSTRIAL 


MAINE 


1 knew the State of Maine 
was the place to go for vaca- 
tion fun. But I just discov- 
ered that Maine is an ideal 
location for industry. 


I saw cotton mills. Woolen 


mills. Paper mills. Wood- 
working plants. Shoe fac- 
tories. Canneries. Some of 
them leaders in their field. 
All busy, successful in Maine. 


The owners of these plants 

attribute this success largely 

to Maine workmen. They are 

ingenious craftsmen with 

skilled hands and level 
heads. They have respect for their com- 
pany and pride in their work. For 
generations, their homes have been in 
Maine. They are contented. 


Maine is right next door to 
the largest, richest markets of the East. 
Trains and trucks roll Maine products 
in to market overnight. Maine’s harbors 
offer opportunities for commerce with 
the ports of the world. 


There is room in Maine for 
more manufacturers who are decentral- 
izing or planning permanent expansion. 
Maine has no State income tax, no cor- 
poration, sales or machinery taxes. There 
is abundant processing water. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion about a few available plants and 
many desirable plant sites. Address the 
Maine Development Commission, Room 
9-B, State House, Augusta, Maine. 


Rayon’s Silk Purse 


Right now it looks like a 
sow’ s ear of governmentcontrol, 
but the industry is confident of 
making long-range gains. 


Rayon manufacturers distinctly _re- 
member that the last war put them on 
the map and are pretty certain that the 
current upheaval will greatly extend their 
share of it. 

But before they can securely annex 


| much additional territory, they're up 


against the fact that theirs is the first in- 
dustry to have the distribution of goods 
to civilian customers put under a govern- 
ment rationing order. When silk stop- 
pages became effective, the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply directed rayon-yarn producers to set 
aside 3% of current output plus stocks 


| on hand for the future use of gasping 
| silk manufacturers, and 7% for the im- 
| mediate use of equally parched hosiery 


makers (BW—Aug.9°41,p24). 

@ Inevitable Steps—As expected, this ini- 
tial step toward industry control is now 
being followed by two inevitable steps 
in the same direction. No. 2 is an at- 
tempt to speed distribution. And No. 3 
is the fixing of prices. 

Singularly, however, the pegging of 
prices is leaving the yarn producers en- 
tirely out of account. Rayon has had ex- 
emplary price treatment at its source. 


| The 16 U.S. yarn producers have con- 
| sistently lowered their scales as produc- 


tion went up (see chart) and even now 


| have made very few changes. True, 2% 
| cash discounts have been abolished, and 


there are 2¢ to 5¢ increases per pound 
in deniers of the 50, 125 and 150-160 
class; but decreases in other grades just 


about average prices out at the o! 

mal level. 

© Undoing a Spiral—Hitch in the price 
situation is the near-panic among \\¢a, 
ers, converters, and retailers—a tun. It jy 
which retailers have been stocking ip ty 
beat the band, thus spiraling pricis fa; 
too fast for comfort. Last week O! ACs 
promised to pull apart this spiral 5 fa; 
down the line as possible, which jean; 
that prices are to be fixed at the woven 
or gray-goods level. 

What the exact scale will be |hiasn’t 
been decided yet, but an order is ¢ 
pected next week. Finished goods ar 
not to be on the list—at least not for the 
moment—but that’s no guarantec that 
OPACS won’t change its mind if the 
initial pegging attempt fails to halt the 
headlong spin. 

@ Distribution Problem—As for spe: ding 
distribution, OPM and OPACS have or 
dered that half of the 3% of output set 
aside for the future use of the silk indus 
try should be released at once on terms 
as equitable as possible. This allotment 
of course, is only a bare trickle—repr 
senting, on an annual basis, a mere 3‘ 

of 450,000,000 Ib. To make it stretch 
as far as possible, OPM and OPACS 
told all silk and hosiery manufacturers 
not to place any unnecessary orders, 
naming as maximum the average week 
June-July requirements of synthetic 
fibers. 

Hosiery manufacturers meantime have 
been warned by the National Associa 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers not to 
flood yarn producers with useless orders, 
and—if they are neophytes in the use of 
rayon for hosiery—to experiment before 
jumping recklessly into production. ‘This 
piece of advice is something which un 
doubtedly warms the heart of the yam 
makers, for while the latter entertain 
visions of a bigger and bigger market. 
they are afraid that the transitional steps 
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aradise may produce some awfully 
ny going. 

Major Worry—Biggest fear is that 

glers will irritate consumers with 
pt uses of rayon. 

\ second headache is the allotment of 

plies to the various industries—espe- 

illy the hosiery people. Right off the 

+ there has been plenty of head- 
cratching over what the 7% ration or- 
icred by OPACS means. Does it mean 

on top of the 19,000,000 Ib. nor- 
mally used by hosiery makers? Or does 
the 7% include the 19,000,000 Ib. 
OPACS says it does, but there is a ques- 
tion of whether this interpretation is 
{nal Opinion (verbal and written) 
among the hosiery makers is that they'll 
get 40,000,000 Ib., which is considerably 
more than the 7%. 
e Corollary Headache—Even when this 
matter is smoothed out, there’s still the 
corollary headache of allotting supplies 
to individual hosiery manufacturers. On 
this score OPACS told the yarn makers 
to use their own judgment. Forthwith 
du Pont cannily advertised what it had 
for sale in newspaper display space (thus 
picking up some consumer goodwill 
while avoiding charges of favoritism). 
American Viscose is working out a sup- 
ply system whereby everybody gets at 
least something. 

But once preliminary gum-ups are re- 
moved (or glossed over), rayon should be 
destined for a still brighter future. Even 
though the shouting about allotments 
and prices is causing some wrinkles, it’s 
also occasioning a lot of free publicity 
for the commodity itself. And there are 
certain markets which rayon now natur- 
ally appropriates without turning a hand. 
Women’s wear (in which rayon already 
is a mighty factor) will grow into a still 
bigger held: ‘To it will be added further 
sections of the men’s wear market, no- 
tably in shirts, ties, socks. 

Women’s hosiery, on the other hand, 
is discounted as a permanent conquest. 
Nylon is long-run contender there, once 
it gets into high gear. 


New Metals Plants. 


Magnesium processing in | 
California and operations im- | 


pending in Nevada divert spot- 


light from Bonneville for moment. | 


This week, a few miles south of | 


Herbert Hoover's hilltop home in Palo 
Alto, Calif., Henry J. Kaiser or someone 
representing him was scheduled to push 
a button that would start the flow of 
raw materials through the various pro- 
cessing units of the Pacific Coast’s first 
magnesium plant. 

Much depends on what happens dur- 
ing the first few weeks of operation by 


Kaiser's Permanente Corporation, in | 
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WE’RE SUPPLYING 


CLEARED 


To make more finished products faster, the flow of bulk raw 
materials of every description must be free from interruptions. 
Tie-ups are taboo. Helping to prevent them is HEW'ITT's job 
—it has been for 82 years. By providing ‘cleared channels — 
conveyor belts better able to withstand the attacks of abra- 
sion, heat, acids, impact and weather, HEWITT engineers- 
in-rubber are aiding management to maintain production 
peaks in every important industry. Why not hand them your 
problem? See your HEWITT distributor—listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting . 


Hewitt Rubber Corporatton, Buffalo, New York. 


HOSE + CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 
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@ Vanadium Priority Control—Vanadium 
has been placed under full priority con- 
trol by General Preference Order M-23, 
issued by OPM'’s Priorities Division. The 
order assigns an A-10 rating to all defense 
orders for vanadium to which an A-10 
or higher rating has not been specifically 
granted and requires the acceptance of 
such orders in preference to non-defense 
orders. Heretofore, vanadium has been 
subject to inventory control under Gen- 
eral Metals Order No. 1, issued May 1, 
1941. The new order requires that a 
manufacturer wishing to purchase vana- 
dium after Sept. 1 must file a statement 
of the uses to which it is to be put not 
later than the twenty-fifth of the month 
preceding that of the specified delivery. 
It also restricts deliveries to an amount 
equal only to that necessary for a manu- 
facturer to fill his orders on the basis 
of his current method and rate of pro- 
duction. Current production rates indi- 
cate that 3,750,000 Ib. in finished form 
will be made available in 1941 as against 
an estimated need of 5,900,000 Ib. 


© Burlap Ceiling—Ceiling prices on bur- 
lap approximately 20% lower than recent 
quotations on the New York spot market 
have been announced by OPACS. The 
price schedule, No. 18, is in two parts. 
The first part establishes maximums for 
deliveries made on or before Dec. 31, 
1941, of 17 different constructions of 
burlap, and the second part establishes 
maximum prices on the same construc- 
tions delivered on or after Jan. 1, 1942. 
The maximum prices which will go into 
effect Jan. 1 are 5% lower than those 
in the earlier period. During the past 
12 months prices of spot burlap in 
New York have risen more than 100%. 


@ Great Lakes Fleet—Construction of an 
emergency Great Lakes fleet of 25 iron 
ore boats at an estimated cost of $50,- 
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000,000 has been recommended to the 
Maritime Commission by OPM. The 
boats will be needed to transport ore 
for the 6,508,950 tons of additional 
annual pig-iron capacity recently recom- 
mended by OPM. Boats covered by 
the current recommendation would have 
a net carrying capacity of 12,000 to 
13,000 long tons each. Their combined 
yearly capacity, on the basis of 30 trips 
per season, is estimated at 8,750,000 
long tons, or 9,800,000 net tons. It is 
planned to have the fleet built by the 
start of the 1943 navigation season. 


@ New Mercury Supplies—Present prices 
for mercury, about $192 a flask, will be 
forced down in the near future by sub- 
stantially augmented supplies that have 
become available, according to OPACS 
Administrator Henderson. The entire 
Mexican output of over 2,000 flasks a 
month is now accruing to the U. S. 
stockpile and domestic mines have been 
relieved, for the present, from their 
obligation to add to the government's 
supplies. This, plus stimulated domestic 
production, has released several hundred 
flasks a month for civilian consumption. 


® Retailers Wanted—Opportunities for 
butcher shops, bakeries, 5-and-10¢ stores, 
and beauty shops, as well as other retail 
and service shops, are being offered in 
scores of new communities built under 
the Federal Works Agency’s defense 
housing program. FWA is making pro- 
visions for the lease or sale of land within 
certain projects for this purpose. It will 
make sure first, however, that private 
enterprise outside the project is failing 
to meet fully the community’s needs. 
Those interested in the opportunities 
can communicate with managers of 
particular projects or directly with the 
Federal Works Agency, Division of 
Defense Housing, Washington, D. C. 


which the government holds a $10,- 
‘000,000 stake. The production method 
used is the so-called “Hansgirg process” 
-developed by the Austrian inventor, Dr. 
Fritz Hansgirg. If it works, production 
of the silvery pellets for transformation 
into incendiary bombs, casings for high 
explosive missiles, and airplanes will 
stepped up by something like 16,000 
tons a year. Also hinging on perform- 
ance at Permanente is the decision as 
to the process to be used at the pro- 
posed government-owned and Kaiser- 
operated plant at Spokane, Wash. (BW 
—Aug.2°41,p18). 

@ Another Process—If the Hansgirg 
method isn’t satisfactory, a process de- 
veloped jointly by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines and Washington State College 
will be given a whirl at Spokane. 

Actual operations at the much-pub- 
licized Kaiser magnesium plant in Ca- 
lifornia lag only a° couple of weeks 
behind first production of aluminum at 


the Reynolds Metals Co. plant in Long- 
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view, Wash., and a few days ahead of 
initial operation by the government- 
owned be at Boulder Dam for treat- 
ing western manganese ores by a process 
worked out under supervision of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
e Basic Magnesium, Inc.—Also, the De- 
fense Plant Corp. last week approved 
allocation of about $63,000,000 for the 
long-awaited, three-unit magnesium 
plant near Boulder Dam. The plant, 
which will be close to Las Vegas, will 
be owned by the government and oper- 
ated by Basic Sieiiean Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Basic Refractories, Inc., of 
Cleveland. When signing the contract 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
last week, Howard Eells, Jr., president 
of Basic Refractories, said production 
would total 112,000,000 Ib. a year. 
The allocation is to cover, in addition 
to the plant proper, the development 
of Nevada deposits of brucite (the raw 
source for magnesium) and a salt de- 
posit on the shore of Lake Mead. The 


salt will be used 
refining operations. 
eSpotlight Shifts—These developn cnts 
shift the defense-metals spotlight for 
the moment away from the P.cific 
Northwest, where Bonneville and Cand 
Coulee power projects have attr. ted 
two aluminum operations (Alum: :um 
Co. of America and Reynolds \\-tals 
Co.) and have prompted the go\em.- 
ment to propose two more as well 
as a magnesium operation. 

Western observers expect the ext 
big developments will come in speeding 
up production of the West’s “indis. 
pensable strategic minerals,” probably 
by expanding operations already in exist- 
ence at numerous points in the Moun. 
tain and Coast states. Five mincrals 
(mercury, tungsten, molybdenum, vana- 
dium, and chromite) are mined and 
treated west of the Rockies exclusively. 
e@ Domestic Mercury—Practically 100% 
of domestic mercury (fulminates for 
detonators) comes from 11  westem 
states, most of it, in fact, from Califor- 
nia’s Coast Range running south from 
Eureka to Santa Barbara. Recent expan- 
sion in mercury production has resulted 
from installation of new, more efficient, 
equipment in old mines rather than in 
opening up of new ore sources. 

e@ Tungsten—With Chinese sources of 
tungsten shut off, development of the 
domestic supply (100% west of the 
Rockies) is expected because of de- 
mands for the “glamour metal” as a 
steel alloy and for filaments in search- 
lights, radio tubes, and other military 
and naval auxiliaries. Tungsten is pro- 
duced in eight of the 11 western states, 
with Nevada the principal source. The 
new, 1,000-ton-a-day tungsten treatment 
plant of the U.S. Vanadium Coprp., 
near Bishop, Calif., is just getting under 
way and about five weeks ago the 1,000- 
ton plant of the Nevada-Massachusetts 
Co., near Mill City, Nev., began op- 
erating. 

© Vanadium—Largest output of domes- 
tic vanadium (used for alloying steel and 
as a catalyst in production of sulphuric 
acid) is from Colorado (1,755,000 Ib. a 
vyear) with two other states, Arizona and 

tah, producing some 230,000 Ib. 

@ Molybdenum—About 92% of the 
world’s production of molybdenum 
comes from eight western states and a 
recent important development is re- 
covery of the metal from retreatment of 
copper sulfide concentrates by the cop- 


in the Las \ ogas 


per producers. 

* hdengseenAaine western develop- 
ment in manganese (aside from the 
Boulder Dam plant) is Anaconda Cop- 
per Co.’s installation of a new process 
for treating Montana manganese ore. 
Formerly, it was shipped east in its raw 
state to be processed. 

Copper producers are responsible also 
for a new process, now in operation, by 
which molybdenum is recovered from 
retreatment of copper concentrates. 
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Whitcomb internal combustion locomotives 
are today playing their part in the production of 
urgently needed raw materials and manufactured 
products. This is in addition to the less spectacular 
but equally important service Whitcombs are 
performing in every-day railroad operation around 
busy freight yards and terminals. 

Whitcomb locomotives offer high availability and 
economy in operation. With internal combustion 
power no time is lost getting up steam, blowing 


THE BALDWIN GROUP 


Whitcomb 

: 50.+, 

lectric Switchin 
w 


down boilers, cleaning fires or handling coal and 
ashes. Whitcomb advantages include: high start- 
ing torque, smooth rapid acceleration, accessibil- 
ity for inspection and high degree of visibility 
for the operator. 

The complete Whitcomb line includes— 

Diesel and Gasoline Locomotives: mechanical 
or hydraulic Transmission on locomotives weighing 
up to 40 tons; electrical transmission from 1Otons up. 
Electric Locomotives: storage battery locomotives 
134 tons to 12 tons in weight; trolley operation 
from 6 tons up. 

The Whitcomb Locomotive Company, Rochelle, IIl- 
inois. Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


DehydrationBoom 


War's opportunities beck- 
on to dried-vegetable industry; 
success of soup mixes brings 
more concerns into market. 


Some two-and-a-half years ago, the 
I. J. Grass Noodle Co. of Chicago hit 
upon a new way of selling its noodles. It 
included with each package of noodles a 
smaller package of dehydrated vegeta- 
bles and seasonings. The housewife 
dumped both packages into a pan of 
water, allowed about seven minutes for 
cooking and, for 10¢, got enough of 
“Mrs. Grass’ Vegetable Noodle Soup” 
to serve six people. 
© Soup Boom—Mrs. Grass’ soup caught 
like measles and, in a matter of months, 
a new market was born. Other com- 
panies saw the way the wind was blow- 
ing and rode with it. Today there are 
an estimated 50 brands of dehydrated 
soup on the market—straight vegetable 
soups (mostly of the purée type), vegeta- 
ble-noodle combinations, and dry 
noodle soups dressed up with season- 
ings and meat or chicken fats. 

The soup-mix boom brought the de- 
hydrated vegetable industry back from 
the grave. During the last war large 
quantities of dehydrated vegetables 
(mostly beans and peas, potatoes, and 
onions) were shipped abroad to the 
A.E.F. Even members of the industry 
agree that they weren't very palatable, 
and the Army had a tough time unload- 
ing the postwar leftovers on the Amerti- 
can public. 

The ubiquitous dried bean and split 
pea continued to flourish in postwar 
years, as did powdered milk and egg and 
dried fruit (chiefly apricots, apples, 
prunes, and raisins—only semi-dehy- 
drated products). But the dehydrated 
vegetables business slumped to next-to- 
nothing. What little trade remained was 
almost entirely institutional. 

By 1937, the industry had wasted 

away so sadly that the Census of Man- 
ufacturers listed the total pack value 
in that year as $149,704, exclusive of 
dried bean, and probably of dried pea, 
production. 
@ Production Jump— hen the soup mix 
came along. In 1939 the pack value 
jumped spectacularly to $521,713. A 
Department of Commerce survey re- 
ports that, in 1940, seven companies 
(estimated as accounting for more than 
90% of total output by basic producers) 
turned out 4,865,227 Ib. of dehydrated 
vegetables. Of this, 1,658,613 Ib. were 
in shred or chip form; the remaining 
3,206,614 Ib. were powdered. Aside 
from a fair-sized seasoning market 
(onion, parsley, celery and __ garlic 
powders and flakes) outside, the bulk 
of this went into soup mixes. 
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Ihe biggest selling dehydrated veg- 
etables probably are potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions, and cabbage, in about that 
order. Only the dehydrated potato has 
been sold successfully as a vegetable 
per se—not in a soup or mixture—with 
Roger Bros. Seed Co., of Chicago, ac- 
tively promoting its Idaho Potato Shreds 
as a short-cut to mashed potatoes. 
© Two Main Processes—Basic dehydra- 
tion processes have changed little since 
the last war—though there’s been a vast 
improvement in techniques making for 
better retention of flavor, color, and 
nutritive values (belief is that vegetables 
hold onto vitamins and minerals about 
as well when dehydrated as when canned 
or quick-frozen, if processing is carefully 
controlled). The bulk of dehydrated 
vegetables are produced by either the 
tunnel or the drum process. ‘The vacuum 
process, which permits very complete 
dehydration at relatively low tempera- 
tures, has been coming in for a good 
deal of experimentation, but is not yet 
widely used. 

In the tunnel process, vegetables 


usually are loaded on trays and 
through a steam- or airt-heated tun 

In the drum process, a mash, or pi 

is spread on a steam-heated drum, 
rolls off in a thin, solid sheet, whic 
then broken up into tiny flakes 
powder. In the tunnel method, it’s 
sible to dry particles—chips and sh 
—but, in most cases, not whole veg 
bles. Reason is that in complete cd 
dration (leaving less than 5% moist 

by this method, whole vegetables . 
larger pieces harden and burn on 
outside, becoming both unsightly 
unpalatable. While the tunnel prox 

is used for drying whole apricots, pru 
and other fruits, dehydration is not c 
plete in these cases. 

e@ Trouble for the Cook—Vegetal 
which are dehydrated whole, or in aig 
pieces, require laborious soaking before 
cooking. Those dehydrated in powder 
or flake form cook rapidly (5 to 10 min- 
utes), with no previous soaking. While 
the housewife who served an entire dish 
of powdered carrots or flaked tomatoes 
probably would be accused of stuffing 


BARRELS FOR BRITAIN 


Peaches are being put up in barrels, 
instead of in the usual jars or cans, 
at the little town of Newport, Tenn. 
—and barrels of preserved peaches by 
the hundreds are rolling out of the 
Stokely plant, bound for Britain. 
Stokely Bros. got its start in Newport; 
and the original plant is so large it 
can easily turn out peaches by the 
barrel, as well as continue the usual 
canning of other products. If addi- 
tional help is ever needed the plant 
whistle can give three toots, and 
women will leave farm or home work 


the = 


to help at the factory. Two shifts are 
working now. 

The U. S. Surplus Commodities 
Corp., which bought the peaches in 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, is not only helping feed 
Britain, but is also helping peach 
growers who found a bumper crop 
on their hands this year. In Tennes- 
see, government buyers were pavillg 
from 80¢ to 90¢ a bushel, while 
housewives were buying all they 
wanted for 50¢ or even less. Costs 
were increased by the government s 
insistence that the fruit be strict! 
grade A, delivered in bushel basket. 
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ERE this hottest flame known to man 
is giving gear teeth a protective 
“face."" The wearing surface of each 
tooth is readily flame hardened to an 
easily controllable depth and to any 
desired degree of hardness, yet its core 
retains its original toughness and shock- 
resistance. Gear teeth, wearing sur- 
faces, shafts, sprockets, and a multi- 
tude of shapes of any size and form 
are economically and speedily hard- 
ened this modern Airco way. 
Because of its many and varied ap- 


ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING 
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plications, the oxyacetylene flame has 
been drafted into service to speed de- 
fense by cleaning metal surfaces for 
quicker and long-lasting paint jobs, by 
shaping steel faster than ever before, 
by gouging out metal with astonishing 
speed and accuracy, and by welding it 
into a homogeneous, permanent unit. 
So that the Airco oxyacetylene flame 
may be put to best advantages by 
every user, Airco offers industry the 
service of a staff of experienced engi- 
neers. Further information on request. 


REDUCTION 


Seer Ofices . 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DISTRICT 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOR GAS WELDING OR CUTTING AND ARC WELDING 
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BIG-TIME CORN PICKER 


Lightweight corn pickers have been 
put out before by some of the smaller 
farm-implement firms, but the first 
to be offered by one of the big com- 
panies is Allis‘Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co.'s two-row picker which is now 
being shown to farmers at state fairs 
in the Corn Belt. Because of the 


shortage of farm labor, corn pickers 
are red hot now (BW—Jul.12°41, 
p26). The new A-C unit will fit only 
an A-C medium tractor, is hung direct 
from the axle instead of slung over 
the hood. Its special features are its 
weight and its price—1,490 Ib., and 
$480 retail. Other two-row mounted 
pickers weigh about 3,350 Ib. and 
retail for $700-$800. 


the family with sawdust, there’s no such 
objection to creamed and vegetable pot- 
pourri soups. Moreover, with the addi- 
tion of meat fats and flavoring (most 
soup mixers are now using monosodium 
glutamate, or another of the protein 
amino acids), the flavor changes which 
result from processing are well con- 
cealed in soups. All of which explains 
why the soup mixes have gone way 
ahead of vegetables dehydrated to be 
served straight. 

Price has been a major factor in gain- 
ing consumer acceptance for dehyrated 
soups. Most brands retail at 10¢ a pack- 
age, or three for 25¢, and it’s possible 
to squeeze more servings out of the aver- 
age dehydrated soup package than out 
of a standard-sized can of soup. Pack- 
aged mostly in small plioflm and foil 
bags, the soup mixes take up little space 
and keep almost indefinitely. 

For the manufacturer (who usually 
buys his ingredients from dehydrators 
and mixes himself) they represent a 
tremendous saving in storage and ship- 
ping costs; on the average, one pound 
of dehydrated food is the equivalent 
of about 15 Ib. of fresh. Production 
costs are about as for canning, but 
there's a considerable saving in the cost 
of raw materials, since the dehydrator 
can buy up culls and seconds which are 
perfectly wholesome but not the right 
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size or shape for canning and quick- 
freezing. 

e@ Emergency Uses—With the soup-mix 
boom coming in conjunction with the 
defense program, there’s been inevitable 
talk of large-scale dehydration for Army 
expeditionary forces, for blockaded 
Britain, and even for storage in this 
country against an emergency. So far, 
the talk is mostly rumor, but it has some 
foundation in fact. 

Notably, in the first 120 days of 
lease-lend food buying, the Surplus 
Marketing Administration purchased 
4,500,000 Ib. of dehydrated soup, all of 
it probably destined for Britain. There 
have been reliable reports of dehydrated 
food shipments, via bomber, from New- 
foundland. A favorite story in the trade 
is that test flights have proved that a 
stripped bomber can carry enough de- 
hydrated food in a single trip to provide 
one meal apiece for 500,000 English- 
men. However, aviation experts point 
out, that, even though stripped of arma- 
ment, most planes now being ferried by 
the North Atlantic route start out with 
a heavy overload in gasoline alone. 

So far, the Army’s purchases of de- 
hydrated vegetables have been limited 
to minute quantities, bought for experi- 
mental purposes. But the Department 
of Agriculture is conducting research on 
various dehydration processes in the 


hope of coming up with something | 
pleases both eye and taste, and 
Quartermaster’s Corps is cooperatin, 
feeding ‘guinea pig” soldiers the re 

of such research. If these tests are 
cessful, shipments of dehydrated 
tables to outlying bases (such as 
land) are likely, but they probably 

be fed to the troops at home, excep: 
emergency food rations. 

e Industry Experiments—Meantime, *}; 
industry is experimenting on its 0.1 
Lipton’s Tea, which now buys the ; 
gredients of its noodle mix already de!i 
drated, has two new processes under 
wraps (BW —Aug.9°41,p50), and a larg 
chemical company is known to be w: 
ing on a radically different techniqu 
Refinements which the Sardik Corp.., of 
New York City, has introduced into th« 
drum drying method are credited with 
producing a superior powdered product 
However, the general feeling is that, out 
side of soup mixes, dehydrated vegc 
tables won’t receive wide consumer «< 
ceptance until it’s possible to process 
them in whole, or nearly whole, form 
with much better retention of color and 
flavor. 

Whatever happens to the rest of th« 

industry, the soup mix apparenth 
here to stay. The big canned soup mak 
ers already are reported to be worried by 
the competition. Campbell’s is believed 
to be getting ready to bring out a dc 
hydrated soup of its own. Meanwhile, 
General Mills is testing its Betty Crocke1 
dehydrated mix in six markets, prepara 
tory to introducing it nationally. Qua 
ker Oats has been manufacturing pea 
and bean purée soups via the same 
“shot-from-the-gun”’ process used for its 
puffed cereals. These soups are ready 
for serving with the addition of hot 
water. So far Quaker Oats has supplied 
the Red Cross and Surplus Marketing 
Administration, but the company will 
soon start test campaigns in consumer 
markets. 
@ Sales Soar—Sales of most brands now 
on the market are soaring so fast that 
any estimate of total volume is bound to 
be way off base, but here are some indi- 
cations by the way things are going: 
Lipton’s reports that sales of its Conti- 
nental Noodle Soup Mix (purchased 
from Continental Foods, Inc., last Octo- 
ber, and now credited with being the 
biggest brand on the market), have in- 
creased 800% in the past six months. 
Dry-Pack Corp., which dehydrates for 
Skinner & Eddy’s Minute Man noodle 
mix (runner-up to Continental) has just 
increased capacity with a new plant at 
San José, Calif. Similarly, the C. B 
Gentry Co., of Los Angeles, biggest sup 
plier of onion flakes and powders, ha 
just upped its capacity 50% by a new 
plant at Gilroy, Calif. An overall esti 
mate is that current production of de 
hydrated vegetables is running abou! 
double last year’s volume, and sou} 
mixes take all the credit. 
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Garment Rift 


New York workers who 
waived pay boost in interest | 
of promotion drive now seek 
raise and living-cost clause. 


Stresses and strains of a wartime econ- 
omy made themselves felt this week in 
the New York garment center, where 
labor-industry relations, once turbulent, 
lately have been held up as a model 
of cooperation. Last winter, the Dress 
Joint Board of the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers Union waived de- | 


mands for higher pay when manufac- 
turers agreed to its scheme for a joint 
promotion campaign to rehabilitate the 
New York dress market (BW—Nov.28 
'40,p45). 

Last week negotiations were under 
way for a new contract which would 
give the workers a 10% wage increase. 
Following the current trend, the con- 
tract will provide for wage adjustments 
on a cost-of-living basis (page 42). Some 
manufacturers claim that they've been 
sold down the river but admit that, 
with labor rapidly being drained off into 
defense jobs, they have no choice but to 
sign. Most of the dress houses, which 
already have priced up fall lines, figure 
there will be little resistance when they 
pass the pay increase on to the con- 
sumer. In Philadelphia, likewise, gar- 
ment workers are demanding cost-of- 
living pay increases as they enter nego- 
tiations for a new contract. 
¢ Promotion Levy Opposed—At the 
same time, with demand outrunning 
their ability to deliver the goods for 
the first time since 1929, a few manu- 
facturers are becoming restless about 
the industry’s $1,000,000 promotion 
campaign. Some 89 dress firms signed 
a petition (sponsored by Dalton E. 
Perper of Its an Elf, Inc.) which stated 
that the market’s problem is no longer 
promotion, but production, and de- 
manded that the levy on manufacturers’ 
sales which constitutes the chief sup- 
port of the New York Dress Institute— 
the recently-created promotion body—be 
withdrawn. 

Feeling in the trade is that a small 
group of manufacturers objected to the 
promotion program from the first and 
is taking advantage of the current situ- 
ation to bring its protests home. This 
week there was little indication that the 
anti-promotion movement was gaining 
strength. Union spokesmen served no- 
tice that manufacturers who failed to 
pay up under the contract could, and 
would, be hailed into court. 

If a serious rift should develop, it will 
command close attention from business 
generally, since it will mark the failure 
of a much-publicized experiment in 
labor-industry relations. 
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Can you hurdle the counter for a minute? 


There’s something over on this 
side that you'll want to see. It’s 
the customer’s point of view. 
That display of neckwear, for 
example. It’s fighting a losing 
battle for attention. But bathe 
it in 50 foot-candles of Westing- 
house fluorescent lighting, and 
those ties begin to look like 
Fifth Avenue on Easter morning. 
Fluorescent lighting is the 
most efficient illumination yet 
developed. Properly installed 
with Westinghouse Mazda F 


Lamps, it provides, economi- 


cally, the high intensity light- 
ing that has long been needed 
for modern merchandising. 

In stores, shops, offices and 
factories throughout the coun- 
try, fluorescent lighting with 
Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps 
is making sales brighter and 
work lighter. 

Booklet A-3578 will tell you 
more about it. For your free 
copy, write to WESTINGHOUSE 
ELEctrRic AND MANUFACTUR- 
1nG Company, Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


“SHINGUARDS ‘:.. your rail shipments 


DURYEA Goekconed/CARS make 


railroad freight service the 
SHOCKPROOF way to ship 


Railroads have made _ tremen- 
a ‘ ao 
dous advances in the efficient 


EOS ’ handling of freight. But, in 


coupling and applying brakes, 
v freight cars still get many a jolt. 
These impacts cause damage to 
car and contents. That's why 


&Y, your lading needs “shinguards.” 


DURYEA Underframe cushions the shocks 


Powerful steel springs in the Duryea Underframe 
lessen every impact. The floating center sills allow 
the car to ride over the jolt instead of being held 
rigid against it. 


A Duryea Underframe has a shock-absorbing capacity 


more than three times that of a conventional draft 


gear (the shock-absorbing device on railroad cars). 


An old-style draft gear may “go solid” after taking 
up less than 20°; of an impact. The rest of the 
wallop passes directly to the car—and its contents. 
The Duryea Underframe gives 100% shockproof pro- 
tection. It cannot stick or get out of order. It makes 


ordinary draft gear as obsolete as a prairie schooner. 


Ask for Duryea-Cushioned Cars whenever you ship 
by rail—and urge your railroads to adopt the Duryea 
Underframe for all their new rolling stock. You'll 
both reap the benefits! 


O. C. DURYEA CORPORATION, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Field Building, Chicago, Ill. 


DURYEA Goheor UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 


THE MODERN SAFEGUARD 
30 


FOR SHOCKPROOF 


SHIPPING 
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IN 15 YEARS, no Duryea gear (as 
-hown in phantom view above) has 
ever had to be replaced. The Duryea 
Cushion Underframe lasts the entire 
life of the car, retains full efficiency. 
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ONE SMACKS! ONE SLIDES! Photos show how Duryea floating sills 
lessen shock. Left: Block of wood (sill) placed against a solid wall will 
crack and splinter when hit with heavy sledge. Right: With spring inserted, 
allowing block (sill) to slide, even the hardest blows won't cause damage. 


BECAUSE Duryea-Cushioned Cars 
give greater protection to contents, 
you are able to reduce costs of pack- 
ing and bracing for shipment, and 
therefore dispatch cars more quickly. 


RAILROAD MEN! Duryea-Cushioned 
Cars keep off the cripple track—re- 
duce damage claims, maintenance 
costs and delays—can be supplied by 
any builder—save money every mile! 


MARKETING 
A. & P. Campaign 


National advertising will 
push entire product line and 
supermarkets, thus hitting both 
manufacturers and retailers. 


“Many A.&P. brands bring you sav- 
ings up to 25% on other nationally 
known products of wey Sarge quality.” 
The food trade rocked back on its heels 
this week when the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. announced that next 
month it will embark on a national 
advertising campaign—the biggest in the 
company’s history—which will push its 
entire line of products, and its gl 
supermarkets to boot, via such hard- 
hitting, competitive copy as this. House- 
wives’ current concern with rising food 
prices will, of course, add extra punch 
to the campaign. 

Last year, A.&P.’s total sales came to 

over $1,000,000,000, continuing to keep 
it far and away the biggest outfht in the 
food business. For manufacturers, A.&P. 
is both a big customer and, through its 
own brands (BW—Oct.12’40,p27), a big 
competitor. For retailers, A.&P. is a 
competitor, pure and simple, and one 
whose aggressive merchandising, notably 
in supermarkets, has long paced the 
field. (Latest A.&P. move is an experi- 
ment with self-service meats in four 
New England supermarkets.) The new 
ad campaign, by pushing both private 
brands and supermarkets, will hit manu- 
facturers and retailers alike. 
@ Everything This Time—Some A.&P. 
products, notably its coffee, have been 
nationally advertised for many years, but 
the present campaign will cover all the 
company’s products—coffees, teas, baked 
goods (Marvel bread, Jane Parker dough- 
nuts), canned fruits and vegetables, the 
33 Ann Page foods (salad dressing, short- 
ening, etc.), White House milk, Sunny- 
field hams, cereals, flour, and smoked 
meats, White Sail household cleansers 
and related items, and Yukon bever- 
ages. Many of these will be mentioned 
in national ads for the first time. 

This is also the first time A.&P.’s 
supermarkets (or, for that matter, any- 
body’s supermarkets) have been men- 
tioned in national ads. The food trade 
has had a strong hunch that supermar- 
kets now account for a tremendous hunk 
of A.&P.’s total business, and the cur- 
rent campaign verifies these suspicions. 
The campaign is now scheduled for six 
months but almost certainly will con- 
tinue longer. Magazines to be used are 
Collier’s, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Life, and A. & P.’s own 
Woman’s Day. 
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Total population of the United States, 
including all territories and possessions, 
was 150,621,231 in 1940, an increase of 
8.8% over 1930. Total population of 
continental United States was 131,669,- 
275 in 1940, an increase of 7.2% over 
1930. 


Forty-two states rose in population 
from 1930 to 1940. Largest increases were 
in Florida and New Mexico, 29.2% and 
25.6% respectively. Six states decreased 
in population from 1930 to 1940. Larg- 
est decrease was 7.2% in South Dakota. 


In 1940 there were 92 cities with 
population of over 100,000, as ee 
with 93 in 1930. El Paso, Tex., _ 
Mass., and Evansville, Ind. dropped from 
the list, Sacramento, Cal. and Charlotte, 
N. C. were added. 


Of these 92 cities, three gained more 
than 35% over 1930. These were Miami, 
San Diego, and Washington, D. C., 
with increases of 55.6%, 37.4%, and 
36.2% respectively. 


Largest population decreases aye 
these 92 cities were in Jersey City an 

Elizabeth, N. J., with losses of 4.9% and 
4.1% respectively. 


Total rural population of the United 
States was 57,245,573 in 1940, or 43.5% 
of the total for the country. Of these, 
30,151,076, or 22.9% of the nation’s 
total population, lived on farms. 


Most urban state is Rhode Island, 
with 91.6% of its population living in 
towns and cities. Most rural state is 
Mississippi, with only 19.8% of its peo- 
ple living in urban areas. 


The state with the largest rural and 
farm population is Texas, with 3,503,435 
people living outside of urban areas, and 
over two million living on farms. 


Population density of continental 
United States was 44.2 persons per square 
mile in 1940, compared with 41.1 in 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1940 CENSUS 


1930. Most densely populated states in 
1940 were Rhode Island and New Jersey, 
with 674 and 553 persons per squar 
mile, respectively. Most sparsely popu 
lated state was Nevada, with only on 
inhabitant for each square mile of area 


There were 34,861,265 families in th: 
United States in 1940, an increase of 
16.6% over 1930. Average family siz 
in 1940 was 3.8 persons, as compared 
with 4.1 in 1930. The average urban 
family decreased over the decade from 
4.0 to 3.6 persons, the average rural 
family from 4.3 to 4.0. 


The average American was 29 years 
old in 1940, compared with 26.4 in 
1930. Life span of the average American 
today is 62.5 years, compared with 59.2 
ten years ago. 


There were 184,244 manufacturing 
establishments in the United States in 
1939, a decrease of 10.9% since 1929. 
Total value of products of all factories 
was $56,829,000,000 in 1939, a decrease 
of 16.6% since 1929. 


The automotive industry was the larg- 
est in the country in 1939. It employed 
nearly 400,000 workers, and produced 
goods valued at more than four billion 
dollars. 


There were 200,573 wholesale estab- 
lishments in the United States in 1939, 
an increase of 18.8% over 1929. Total 
wholesale sales, however, decreased 
17.5% over the ten-year period to 
$55,265,640,000. 


There were 1,770,355 retail stores in 
the United States in 1939, an increase 
of 19.9% over 1929. Total retail sales, 
however, decreased 13.0% over the dec- 
ade, to $42,039,138,000. 


There is a retail food store for every 
62 families in the United States, a re- 
tail clothing store for every 326 families, 
a drug store for every 602 families, a fill- 
ing station for every 128 car owners. 


Census Expands 


Sampling technique may 
be used for enumeration in 1942, 
to aid defense, if Congress acts. 
New services for business. 


The next United States enumeration 
of population may be made in 1942 in- 
stead of 1950 if a bill now pending in 
Congress is enacted into law. ‘Today, 
only fifteen months after the 1940 com- 
pilation, and with only half of the data 
tabulated, much of the material is al- 
ready out of date. 

When the final figures on the Census 
of 1880 were not published until late in 


1888,, no one seemed to mind very 
much. But the current situation is vastly 
different. Efficient national defense plan- 
ning requires up-to-date knowledge of la- 
bor reserves and their whereabouts. Due 
to the tremendous re-employment dur- 
ing the past year, and to large labor 
igrations, the unemployment figures 
ol ected on April 1, 1940, are already 
outdated. Furthermore, efficient defense 
planning requires up-to-date knowledge 
of housing surpluses and shortages in 
key areas. But, because of migration and 
the tremendous volume of new residen- 
tial construction, the 1940 housing cen- 
sus is already far behind the times. 
e Sampling Procedure—With this in 
mind, the Bureau of the Census has 
worked out a sampling procedure to 
cover about 5% of the nation’s popula- 
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tivn. It is ready, if the bill is passed, to 

take such a sample enumeration once a 

yeur, Starting in the spring of 1942. 

* Such an mnovation in census-taking 
‘vcedure will, however, be nothing un- 
sual for the bureau. Many innovations 

ve been put into effect in recent years. 

Business executives are more and more 
turning to the bureau to get facts that 
they must have in order to make deci- 
sions. And the bureau has done its best, 
through steady expansion of its services, 
to meet this enlarged demand. Today, 
releases are available on request which 
list all the regular 1940 census reports— 
those still to be issued as well as those 
already available. But, in addition, the 
bureau is going beyond its regularly pub- 
lished services in the effort to be of use 
to business. 

e Special Services—If, during the ordi- 

nary course of its work, the bureau un- 

earths a fact that might be of more than 
usual interest to a particular trade asso- 
ciation or chamber of commerce, it will, 
on its own initiative, immediately make 
the information available to the organi- 
zation concerned. If an individual busi- 


ness needs certain census data which are | 
not published, because of a lack of | 


general interest or for some other rea- 
son, the bureau will compile and tab- 
ulate these data on request, charging 
only the actual cost of the time and 
labor required. 

Suppose for instance that a manufac- 


turer out a luxury item designed to 


appeal only to high-income families and 
that the company has sales districts 
which transcend state and county lines. 
rhe bureau will, on request, supply this 
company with a tabulation showing how 
many families—with, say, annual wage 


and salary incomes of $5,000 and up— | 
there are in each of its sales districts. | 
@ Published Data—Even the regular pub- | 


lications of the bureau now embrace | 


special information for business men. 


Suppose a company has decided to man- | 
ufacture an item with appeal only to | 
women between 20 and 45. It wants to | 
determine its potential market. It can | 
get from the bureau a tabulation (which | 
will be published as part of Population, | 
Vol. II) showing how many women | 
there are in this age group, township by 


township, in any area of the country. 


That the bureau is equipped to sup- | 
ply many types of information never be- | 
fore available in any form is evident | 
from even a partial list of information | 


cathered for the first time in the census 
of 1940. The entire census of housing 
is new, including such important data 
for business as age of house, toilet and 
bathing facilities, principal lighting and 
heating equipment, type of refrigeration, 
and so on. 

e Among the Firsts—The population 
census for the first time required infor- 
mation on highest grade of school com- 
pleted, a security coverage, total 
amount of annual salaries and wages, 
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Hauling 4 Miles of Cable 
for Davy Jones’s Locker 


@ Shipping instructions said, “Four miles of submarine cable, 
Passaic, N. J.,to Seattle, Washington—and be careful not to cuter 
*cause she’s got to be laid on the floor of Puget Sound in one piece.” 


A tough assignment—but not too tough for America’s Heavy 
Duty Railroad! Working with Erie experts, loaders strung out 
the cable like a figure eight in each of four gondola cars, carried 
*er car to car in a loop protected by burlap. Each car boarded 
over for protection, the shipment was made direct to the side 
of a cable-laying ship at Seattle. 


Chances are you’re not making cable for Davy Jones’s Locker. 
But whatever your shipping problem —on carload or less- 
carload freight — Erie can place at your service loading experts, 
packaging experts, specialists in every phase of shipping whose 
counsel may save you time and money. For further informa- 
tion, call the Erie Agent or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
ERIE RAILROAD e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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QUICK REPORT 
FROM NEW 
MANAGEMENT 
OF EVENING 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


ON FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 
OWNERSHIP! 


Total Advertising 

Total Display Advertising Gains 
Total Retail Advertising . Gains 
Total General Advertising Gains 


Total Financial 
Advertising 


Total Department Stores’ 
Advertising 


Nineteen representative retail ac- 
counts placed 198,624 more lines 
in the Evening Public Ledger in 
the first six months of 1941 than 
in the same period for 1940. 


For 9% consecutive years the 
Evening Public Ledger has carried 
more Department Store Linage 
than any other daily or Sunday 
paper in Philadelphia. 


EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


ROBERT CRESSWELL, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA 


National Representatives: 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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| and, to check on normal migration 
| trends, the place of residence as of April 


1, 1935. Through the census of manu- 
facturers, data are now available for the 
first time on the amount spent in one 
year for permanent capital improve- 
ments. 

As was to be expected, there was con- 
siderable opposition to some of these in- 
novations. Everyone remembers the Sen- 
ate fight led by Senator Tobey of New 
Hampshire against the income question 


, on the population schedule. This con- 
_ troversy reached such a pitch that the 


bureau was finally forced to print a spe- 
cial form so that citizens who objected 
to revealing their income to the local 
enumerator could write down the infor- 
mation and send it, in a franked en- 
velope, direct to the bureau’s offices in 
Washington. Fifteen million of these 
“Tobey slips” were printed—and when 
the final tabulation had been made, it 
was found that fewer than 200,000 had 
been used. 

@ Reports on Industries—In addition to 
its major tabulations of population, 
manufacturing, etc., the bureau _per- 
forms one more important service for 
business. It publishes up-to-date statis- 


| tics on 117 industries, of which 87 are 
| reported on a the rest quarterly 


or semi-annually. is program was in- 
augurated for the use of the War Indus- 
tries Board in 1917, and has been stead- 
ily expanding since then, and is being 
thoroughly revamped for use in the cur- 
rent defense emergency. The following 
important innovations are now in prep- 
aration: 

(1) By Sept. 1, the bureau expects to 
have available for release regular monthly 
reports on consumption, production, 
and inventory of principal manufactur- 
ing plants. 

(2) Studies are being made on all basic 
raw materials, tracing them from pro- 
duction or import » ser to fabrica- 
tion, processing, and final use. These re- 
ports will be available on a monthly 
basis sometime this fall. 

(3) A national index of retail sales is 
planned for early in 1942. 

(4) A section of the bureau’s person- 

nel has been put at the service of the 
OPM to make rush surveys on particular 
problems. Among these is a special cen- 
sus of general merchandise warehouse 
facilities, and a survey of the country’s 
80,000 largest manufacturers to find out 
how much they consume of each of 15 
metals important to defense. 
e “Taking Inventory”—And so the Cen- 
sus Bureau, far from being merely an or- 
ganization to count population for pur- 
poses of congressional apportionment, as 
the founding fathers intended when 
they wrote it into the Constitution, is 
today one of the vital cogs in our na- 
tional machine. In the words of J. C. 
Capt, the newly -pemance Director of 
the Census, it is “Democracy, taking in- 
ventory of itself.” 


Ax on Easter Ham 


Season’s third group of 
antitrust indictments for meat 
packers charges conspiracy to 
fix holiday price. 


Whacks of the antitrust ax have been 
falling furiously on the food industry 
of late, notably as regards meat. In 
June, indictments were handed down jn 
Chicago against three major packers 
plus the American Meat Institute for 
conspiring to fix the price of live 
sheep (BW —Jun.28’41,p24). In July, 
the ax fell a second time for fixing the 
price of hogs (BW —Jul.12’41,p8). Last 
week, there was a third stroke, this one 
for conspiring to fix the price of Easter 
hams. 

In picking on this seasonal delicacy, 
Daniel B. Britt, Thurman Armold’s 
special assistant in charge of the Chi- 
cago food prosecution, apparently 
shifted his line of fire to a new salient. 
Prior antitrust contentions had harped 
mainly on alleged injustices to pro- 
ducers, had said very little about con- 
sumers. But the new indictments—cov- 
ering 81 — (who sell 80% of the 
country’s hams) and the American Meat 
Institute—very definitely keep the te- 
tailer (and hence the consumer) in the 
foreground, and charge that in one in- 
stance the price of hams was boosted 
7¢ a pound via price-fixing, price-boost- 
ing tactics. 
© Holiday Food Fancy—Easter hams are 
not a special kind of meat. The thigh 
of the porker has simply been promoted 
as an Easter food fancy, just as turkey 
for a much longer time has been an 
American Thanksgiving specialty. The 
antitrust indictment says that the pack- 
ers first staged an Easter ham advertising 
campaign, then agreed not to accept 
Easter orders from retailers or quote 
er until four weeks prior to the 

oliday. In this manner, they allegedly 
pepped demand and created a situation 
where price-fixing and _price-boosting 
were easy. 

Packers’ answers to these charges are 
in the same vein as their answers to the 
prior two suits—that their practices are 
standard industry procedure, that they 
are aimed at a better gearing of suppl\ 
and demand, and that they have nothing 
to do with prices. 


CEMENT-PRICE TRIALS 


In Denver, 19 cement dealers and 
manufacturers will go to trial in federal 
court Sept. 2 on charges of conspiracy 
to set the price of cement in violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. The Nationa! 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association and 
individual dealers, Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers Association and indi 
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yiduals, and W. C. Bell Services, Inc., | 
anc others will be tried thereafter in that | 
order, and the cases probably will last | 
yn! Christmas. Most of those indicted | 
elected to stand trial, though pleas of 
gu ity and of nolo contendere continued | 
rigit up to arraignment. A few persons | 
were dismissed. 

U.S. Judge J. Foster Symes warned 
one group, “If you people face trial and 
are found guilty, your chances of going 
to jail are good. Trial is costly and this 
will be taken into consideration.” James | 
H. Morrow of Salt Lake City told the | 
court that his firm and several others | 
were preparing to ask for a consent | 
decree. “First we've heard of it,”’ said 
James MclI. Henderson, in charge of the | 
Denver Antitrust Division office. 


Distillers Corp. last week turned up a 


SCHENLEY CRACKDOWN | 

In the liquor industry, where fair- | 
trade prices have frequently been whee 0th a> 
nothing more than a rangefinder by os 
which to gauge price cuts, the Schenley 


tough new enforcement tactic. 

Schenley’s wholly-owned distributing 
subsidiary, Knickerbocker — Liquors 
Corp., had a fair-trade agreement with 
a Bronx retailer which specified that if 
he closed out any Schenley lines he 
should offer to return them to Knicker- 
bocker at cost before offering them for 
sale at prices less than the fair-trade 
minimums. 

This is a more or less routine provi- 
sion of all fair-trade contracts but the 
manner in which Schenley enforced it 
wasn’t at all routine, for when the re- 
tailer advertised cut prices and defended 
his action on the conventional ground 
that he was closing out Schenley lines, 
Knickerbocker immediately asked for— 
and obtained—a temporary injunction 
which provides that: 

(1) The retailer must return to Schen- 
ley (at cost price) all stocks which bear 
the Schenley or affiliated company 
labels. 

(2) The retailer may not offer for 
sale, during pendency of the action, any 
Schenley brands, no matter where he 
obtained them or what price he puts 
on them. In other words Schenley’s 
door is slammed in the retailer’s face. 


FDA FLOUR SEIZURE 


A general cleanup of warehouses used 
for storing flour is expected as a result 
of a shock handed to the baking in- | 
dustries by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration two weeks ago, when it 
made the largest flour seizure on record 
after inspectors found the goods heavily 
contaminated with worms and beetles. 
Seizures were made in warehouses of 
the Gordon Baking Co. in Chicago and 
Detroit. In Chicago, 141 carloads were 
libeled; in Detroit, 46 carloads. Each 


catload contained 560 bags of 140 Ib. | 
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Your “outside” forms: letterheads, invoices, 
statements, and purchase orders should be 
quickly identified for prompt action. 

Speed and efficiency IN the office require 
rapid routing of forms and copies, too. 

COLOR is the answer to both. And NEENAH 
papers have the answer to COLOR. A very 
wide range of colors is available in-all grades 
of bonds and ledgers. Ask your printer to 
show you how NEENAH’S colored papers 
can speed up your office routine. Or if you 


prefer, write us direct for a sample booklet. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Ye. - VISVaSS PRELRS 


Manufacturers of Fine Rag Content Goud, Ledgers, Audex and Lightocights 
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NEW YORK —(Income Index — 
120.2; Month Ago—118.9; Year Ago— 
107.3 )—All in all, income prospects here 
continue below average. Demand for 
local apparel products, for instance, 
should benefit from the curtailment of 
automobile and similar durable produc- 
tion, but now the danger is that inade- 
quate raw-material supplies—silk, rayon, 
and wool—will tend to limit future gains. 

Meanwhile, the district’s share in 
armament expansion is below par, despite 


52,153 sq. mi. pop, 17,129,265 


The Regional Market Outlook 


the heavy concentration in some indus- 
trial areas outside this city (BW—Jul. 
26,'41,p34). This is reflected in con- 
struction contract awards, which, after 
keeping pace with the nation’s in the 
years 1935-1939, are now running one- 
third below the national level. 

However, cities like Buffalo, Utica, 
Schenectady; Paterson, Elizabeth, 
Kearny; Bridgeport, and other defense 
centers are among the nation’s sales 
front-runners. ‘These towns will not be 
affected to any large extent by the cur 
tailment of auto, tire, radio, refrigerator, 
and related production. 

Farmers are not faring too well. 
Although prices are up, pasturage con- 
dition is much worse than last year (in 
contrast with an improvement in the 
nation), and so milk and egg production 
have increased much less than elsewhere. 
Jaunary-May farm income was up but 
4% over 1940, as against 9% for the 
entire country. 


ATLANTA (Income Index—140.3; 
Month Ago—136.4; Year Ago—115.6) 
—Picking of the cotton crop—the big 
cash farm item—has begun in the south- 
ern sections of this Reserve district. 
Despite reduced acreage, the 1941 harvest 
is apt to be about as good as 1940’s— 
somewhat worse in Georgia, but better 
than a year ago in Mississippi. Because 
of the price rise, cotton income may well 
total $100,000,000 more than last year 
(BW—Apr.26'41,p50). 

Defense, however, is still the dominant 
influence. Recently. projected are a 
$15,000,000 bag-loading plant at Flora, 
Miss.; a $20,000,000 Republic Steel ex- 
pansion near Birmingham, Ala.; a $16,- 
000,000 magnesium development at Lake 
Charles, La.; and cantonments at Ozark, 
Ala., and Clarksville, Tenn. 

Curtailment of civilian durable-goods 
production is apt to divert buying power 
to local industries. Demand for lumber, 
as a substitute for steel and other metals, 


is bound to increase, and dollars not 
spent on autos, refrigerators, etc., may be 
used to purchase increased quantities of 
cotton textiles. 

District income gains continue to out- 
strip the nation’s. The many defense 
areas are especially promising, but retail 
trade in cotton-belt towns may soon 
spurt sharply, too. Furthermore, even 
in such a diversified center as this city, 
sales increases over last year are running 
better-than-average. 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
117.3; Month Ago—115.0;—Year Ago— 
104.0)—This Reserve district is now be- 
ginning to realize on what have been 
until now its “paper” gains in farm re- 
ceipts and defense payrolls. Rising farm 
prices and mounting defense awards 
augur well for further income advances. 

The wheat harvest, for instance, is 
about completed and, despite late de- 
terioration in the crop, total returns 


should be up some $80,000,000 from 


480,537 sq. mi. pop. 7,855,397 


1940—$65,000,000 alone in Kansas, the 
district’s big wheat state. Ranges and 
pastures continue in fine shape, more 
cattle are on feed than a year ago, and 
beef prices are good. Agricultural im- 
provement is fairly general, except in 
Oklahoma, where the wheat, cotton, and 
corn crops will be smaller than in 1940. 

With new aircraft and ordnance plants 
soon to go into production, thousands 
are being hired for manufacturing jobs. 
Meanwhile, new projects just announced 
include a $50,000,000 smokeless powder 
plant at Choteau, Okla., to employ 5,000, 
and an ammonium nitrate factory at 
Baxter, Kan., to employ 300. 

These, together with the cantonment 
at Neosha, Mo., and the shell-loading 
plant at Parsons, Kan. (BW—Jun.21'41, 
p42), promise soaring retail sales in the 
tri-state area of southeastern Kansas, 
northeastern Oklahoma, and southwest- 
ern Missouri. Wichita, the Kansas Citys, 
and Tulsa are other likely “hot spots.” 
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and total value of the seizure 
estimated at $325,000. 

FDA charged that unbleached 
being held for aging was adulte: 
The company admitted the charg¢ 
was permitted to retain the flour , 
bond. Since not all of the flour w 
fested, the company will be perm 
to use the uncontaminated portion 
will probably have to dispose of 
remainder as animal feed. Resortiic 
being done under FDA supervision 

The flour was shipped to Gordon 
from seven different mills, but | DA 
officials said the contamination prob- 
ably took place after shipment. 

There is nothing new in FDA sei/ute 
of insect-infested flour. Millers and 
bakers have been plagued by weevils for 
years and have found that only the most 
rigid controls will keep them down 


NEW BUSINESS 


Airline Salesgirls 


The success of the stewardess in pop 
ularizing air travel is leading the aur 
lines to explore other possibilities in the 
same direction. This month, Western 
Air Lines, in Los Angeles, put seven 
personable college girls on the job of 
selling transportation. 

Western Air's salesgirls are called 
“counselaires.” ‘They must have a col- 
lege education, be between 22 and 30) 
years old, and, of course, personally 
attractive. They spend six months learn- 
ing their job before they take to the 
road. The training course includes air- 
plane mechanical operation, public 
speaking, radio delivery, public relations, 
fashion information on what the well- 
dressed air traveler will wear and carry. 

The girls travel their territories by 
airline, call on prospective travelers, 
make hundreds of telephone calls to lo- 
cate new prospects, speak at women’s 
clubs, schools, Rotary club lunches, 
Chamber of Commerce dinners, and 
answer all questions about air liner 
operation or the sights to be seen in 
any part of the territory covered by 
their system. 


Sheep Pullmans 


Every spring California sheep used 
to make the long trek along the high- 
ways up to mountain pastures on foot. 
Every fall they trekked back again. It 
took several weeks, many sheep dicd 
on the way, all lost weight, and their 
owners lost money. 

Now the sheep go by “livestock 
pullmans,” a service recently inaugu- 
rated by trucking concerns like Cant- 
lay & Tanzola, Inc., of Los Angeles 
(2835 Sante Fe Ave.). The “pullmans” 
are double deck trailers, and a single 
truck and trailer unit can haul around 
300 sheep. Cost of the service is around 
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25¢ a head, and loss of animals is said 
to be rare. Stockmen say that mutton 


roduction is uninterrupted and that | 
ewes hauled by pullman are likely to | 
have more lambs. There are now around | 


20 livestock haulers in California, with 
an aggregate of more than 250 truck- 
trailer pullman units. 


Tear-off Tags 


One of the big objections many 
manufacturers have to informative label- 
ing, long demanded by consumer 


groups, is the great variety of labels. 


necessary to complement a full line. 
Model B lacks a couple of the deluxe 
features found on Model A, Model C 
has even fewer special features than 
Model B. Ergo, three labels. 

One manufacturer, Trimble Nursey- 
land Furniture, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has a solution. The new informa- 
tive sales tag for floor samples of ‘T'rim- 
ble’s Kiddie-Koops and Tip-Top Kiddie 
Baths is printed in sections. ‘lop por- 
tion of each tag contains a general de- 
scription of the product, applicable to 
all models. Below this, separated by 
stars, are additional features which ac- 
count for each step-up in price range. 

Thus, the entire tag is used for the 
highest-priced models, all but the last 
section for the next-to-highest-priced 
model, and so forth. All that’s necessary 
to make the tag fit the model is a pair 
of shears. 


Baedeker for Business 


Hotels have long loaded down the 
pleasure-bent tourist with assorted bro- 
chures and pamphlets, pointing out the 
local beauty spots, antiquities, and what- 
have-you. By comparison, the man who 
comes to town on business is pretty 
much neglected. It usually takes a per- 
sonal call on the Chamber of Commerce 
to dig up anything he can’t find in the 
rs bd Red Book. 

Now the Hotel Mayfair in St. Louis 
has got up a 24-page statistical booklet 
called “The St. Louis Market” and ex- 
pects to make it the nucleus of a de- 
partment of helpful information for the 
business traveler. The Mayfair will send 
a free copy of the booklet to any patron 
or prospective patron who requests it 
on his business letterhead. With the 
big boom in business travel, stemming 
from the defense program, the Mayfair 
may have started a trend. 


Shoestring Saving 


Something unique in the metal con- 
servation program turned up when E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. announced 
last week that substitution of plastic in 
shoestring tips would release about 500,- 
(00 Ib. of metals (mainly tin and zinc) 
in 1941. One pound of plastic replaces 
more than three pounds of metal. 
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*& NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS * 


YOU ARE NOW 
LOOKING AT ONE 
OF AMERICA’S 
PRIMARY DEFENSE 


MACHINES / 


A\DMITTEDLY, o Marchant calculator is not so spectac- 
ular as the new type of tank or airplane, yet it is vitally 
tmportant to the defense of America. 


Marchant is one of the machines thot help to make the 

machines of preparedness, for with unequalled speed, accu- 

racy and simplicity it rolls out the figure-facts that industry 

must have to act and producel 

In your business, as in the defense industries, such exclusive 

Marchant advantages as Simultaneous Multiplication ... 
One-Hand Keyboard Control ... the Accuracy Controller aN Yeap 


with its Dials For All 3 Factors ... will shorten the time be- 
tween problems and answers! cos 


Investigate the facts — and you'll 
get Marchant... always! 


(MARCHANT 
front jpoced (NMCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California. U.S.A. 


Sales Agencizs and Manufacturer’s Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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New Plastic Phase 


Ford experimental car and 
Westinghouse-Carterite licens- 
ing pact hint rapid advance in 
use of preformed material. 


Molded plastics are entering a signifi- 
cant new phase. Two séemingly unre- 
lated events—the widely publicized De- 
troit preview of Ford’s experimental new 
plastic car and the quiet signing of the 
Westinghouse-Carterite licensing agree- 
ment—focus attention on the possibility 
that large-area plastic moldings may re- 
place larger quantities of steel and other 
priority-ridden sheet metals at an earlier 
date than even the plastics industry ex- 
pects. 

No one wants to say just how soon 
Westinghouse will be in production on 
plastic refrigerator doors (door liners are 
already in production), safety helmets, 
gears, electric-motor and fan housings 
under a general, nonexclusive licensing 
contract with Dispersion Products, Inc., 
of Needham Heights, Mass., owner of 
the Carterite patent (No. 2,237,048) 
for preforming large-area plastics. ‘That 
production will be speeded by steel 
priorities and the consequent necessity 
for replacement materials is the safest 
of guesses. ‘That Ford may be compelled 
to telescope the tr insition period from 
experiment to production of his plastic 
car is likewise a reasonable assumption. 
@ How It Started—Preliminary develop- 
ment of the Carterite process goes back 
over 15 years to the day when W. W. 
Carter, an experienced paper maker, 
“began to look for a way of mtroducing 
synthetic resins . . . to the raw paper 
‘furnish’, or pulp stock, from which the 
familiar paper sheets are made” (BW— 
Nov.18'39,p43). Although the prelimi- 
nary work led up to a tough, waterproof 
paper suitable for fine catalog covers and 
having possibilities as a competitor with 
laminated sheet plastics laid up out of 
thin sheets of paper, papermakers were 
not interested. A few years later Mr. 
Carter met up with Ralph C. Dickey, 
who knew much of the difficulty of 
molding large-area plastics by orthodox 
methods and somehow sensed that the 
paper process might be used in such 
work. A combination experimental lab- 
oratory-pilot plant was set up; Disper- 
sion Products was incorporated as exclu- 
sive licensee and promotion agency. 

@ Ford Project—Twelve years ago Henry 
Ford, who has long had his eve on the 
potentialities of farm products as re- 
placements for metals in automotive 
construction, designated Robert A. 
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Boyer, then only 20, as research head 
of what has become known as the 
plastic-car project. As both Dickey and 
Boyer got along in their respective ex- 
periments, they both ran into the prob- 
lem of securing the complete fillin 
of a large-area plastic mold with mold- 
ing compound. 

The nature of Dickey’s material, a 
wet paper furnish, forced his engineers 
to dry it before it could be put into 
heated presses for final molding. Very 
logically, the next step was to do the 
job of drying in open forms having the 
rough general contours of the final 
mold. ‘This produced a “preformed”’ 
piece about three times the thickness 
of the final molding in a form which 
can easily be inserted in a heated press. 
8 Cooperation— Hearing of the work on 
preforming, Mr. Boyer visited Needham 
Heights and got the full cooperation 
of the Dispersion Products organization 
in the development of a plastic tractor 
seat and an automobile rear-deck cover 
(BW—Mar.2’40,p42). To dramatize the 
strength of the new plastic, publicity 
shots showed Henry Ford using an ax 
on one of the plastic covers. Signifi- 
cant of the continuing cooperation be- 


‘Slash pine 


tween the two organizations is } 
acknowledgment of the use of a 

forming” technique in its official re 
on the new car. Said the release: “| 
are ‘preformed’ through a suction d 
and then molded under 1,500 |} 
pressure per square inch.” Relation 
tween the two organizations are © 
informal basis and probably will 

tinue that way until commercial 
duction is contemplated. 

The value of preforming is twot 
(1) It permits a higher proportio, 
plentiful filler materials like paper p\:\) 
fibers, soybean cellulos 
ramie, etc., to the more scarce and < 
pensive synthetic resins (one | 
formula is said to call for 70% fille: 
consisting of five parts southern sj, 
pine fiber, 3 parts straw, 1 part herp, 
and | part ramie—and only 30% of 
synthetic resin); (2) it obviates the 
cracking and pulling apart of high-filler 
plastic on deep draws and sharp bends 
@ Other Products—Not all the activit 
on preformed large-area plastics is con 
fined to automobile and electrical ap 
pliance parts. Dispersion Products 
itself making and marketing a successful 
line of Carterite cafeteria trays. Keves 
Fiber Co. of Waterville, Me., one of 
the largest molded pulp producers in 
the East, negotiated the first Carterite 
license (Westinghouse is the second 
and is now producing ‘Kys-Ite’’ service 


pantie et PERSP RS BR. 


“We shall grow most of an auto- 
mobile,” Henry Ford said several 
years ago. Last week Mr. Ford and 
his chief plastic researcher, Robert A. 
Boyer (above), saw that prediction on 
the way to coming true at a preview 
showing of an experimental Ford 
sedan with a plastic body. The only 
steel in the whole super-structure is a 
welded tubular frame, carrying 14 


molded plastic body panels with an 
impact strength “ten times greater 
than steel.” Common crops con- 
tribute many of the raw materials for 
the new plastic—a typical formula 
being wheat, flax, ramie, hemp, and 
spruce pulp plus synthetic resin. The 
car windows are a pure synthetic and 
highly transparent plastic like that in 
bomber-plane windows. 
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trays some of which bear integrally 
molded trade marks, crests, and other 
devices. It is said that both Carterite 
and Kys-Ite trays show impact strengths 
considerably in excess of the general run 
of molded plastics. 
Remington Rand and Underwood | 
Eiliott Fisher are reported to be con- 
sidering preformed material for type- | 
writer cases and other business ma- 
chine parts. Eastman Kodak is ex- | 
perimenting with camera cases, miscel- 
laneous parts, and development trays 
for the darkroom to replace hard-to- -get 
hard rubber. Several producers of dipped 
latex rubber goods like bathing caps, 
football bladders, and toy balloons are 
using Carterite forms instead of ones 
made of defense-blocked aluminum and 
other materials. 
@ Scarcity of Resins—One cloud hangs 
over the preformed plastic development, 
and that is a growing scarcity of pheno- 
lic-formaldehyde resins brought on by 
the diversion of phenol and formalde- 
hyde to the manufacture of explosives. 
But work is going forward on the use 
of more plentiful resins like the cellu- | 
lose acetates and the polystyrenes. A | 
fortunate thing about the process is that 
it depends upon no one material or 
group of materials for its eventual suc- 
cess in replacing metals. 


Alky for Defense 


Teamwork between agen- 
cies and distillers averts shortage 
by use of government corn, but 
leaves a problem for industry. 


An imminent serious shortage 
ethyl alcohol, essential ingredient 
smokeless powder and vital factor 
many manufacturing lines, has been ; 
least temporarily averted through team- | 
work by OPM and OPACS, War and | 
Agriculture Departments, and Distilled 
Spirits Institute. As forecast (BW — 
Aug. 9’41,p8), Agriculture’s Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week acceded to a 
War Department request for the release 
of 20,000,000 bu. of surplus “ever- 
normal granary” corn to the whisky 
distillers for conversion into 50,000,000 
gal. of alcohol during the next year, 
probably on a cost-plus basis. 

The industrial alcohol industry, like | 
steel and aluminum, long pooh-poohed | 
talk that its capacity mi ght prove insuf- 
ficient under the strain re the defense 
program. Although the industry pro- 
duced an all-time record total of 150,- 
000,000 gal. of 95% pure alcohol in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, it expects 
to top 250,000,000 gal. this year. How- 
ever, defense agencies now expect total 
ilcohol requirements to soar even higher | 
—to 300,000,000 gal. or more, 50,000,- 
000 gal. above what the most optimistic 
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Let today’s high speed GAS equipment 
help step-up your production 


Are you working against time in 
your plant? Are you under constant 
pressure to step-up production—to 
increase output, and yet keep quality 
up and costs down? 

If you are, it will pay you to 
investigate what speedy modern 
Gas equipment can do for you. 

Gas is industry's fastest quality 
fuel. By its very nature it is a pre- 
cision fuel, too, accurately control- 
lable as to both temperatures and 


furnace atmospheres. And it is 


clean, flexible, low in cost, and 
readily adaptable to any industrial 
heating process. 

Let Gas and modern Gas equip 
ment help step-up your production 
Your Gas company will be glad to 
show you how other companies in 
your line are solving their produc 
tion problems with this modern 
speedy fuel. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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NEW 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


1. TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP 

By F. A. Russell and F. H. Beach, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Besides covering the 
sales process—from preapproach to close 
—in detail, the authors analyze develop- 
ment of the art of salesmanship, discuss 
personality of the salesman, analyze buy- 
ing motives, and cover other background 
and details to make a complete, syste- 
matic treatment for individual study or 
group instruction. New 3rd Edition, 580 
pages, $3.50 


2. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

By W. D. Scott, R. C. Clothier, S. B. 
Mathewson, and W. R. Spriegel. Filled 
with helps to apply every day in hiring, 
testing, training, supervising, directing, 
disciplining, transferring, promoting, de-, 
moting, and discharging employees. Cov- 
ers use of newer psychological tests, and 
social and labor legislation, as well as 
best accepted methodology of routine per- 
sonnel management. New 3rd_ Edition, 
589 pages, $4.00 


3. BETTER FOREMANSHIP 

By Glenn Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen 
Co. Presents modern industrial manage- 
ment for foremen, in a direct, practical 
question-and-answer treatment. Gives 
help both with fundamental functions and 
practices of foremanship, also with many 
new problems arising in changes in work- 
ing conditions, labor relations, industrial 
methods, and defense production expan- 
sion. New 2nd Edition, 336 pages, $2.50 


4. FINANCING DEFENSE CONTRACTS 

By L. L. Bollinger, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. Deals 
realistically and tangibly with important 
causes of delay in defense production— 
difficulties encountered in meeting manu- 
facturers’ special working capital require- 
ments. Twenty-four specific cases are 
used as illustrations, conclusions — indi- 
cated by the findings are discussed, and 
suggestions are presented regarding meas- 
eliminate difficulties. 170 pages, 


ures to 
$2.50 


ASK TO SEE THEM 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Send me books encircled below for 10 days’ exami 
nation on approval In 10 days I will pay for books, 
plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance. ) 


1 2 3 4 


Name 

Address 

City and State 

Position 

Company PW.-S-23-41 


( Books S. and Canada only.) 
SSSSSSSSeSeeeeeeseeeeeeetseeeeeeeeeeeace 
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industrial-alcohol people think their in- 


| dustry can produce. Fortunately for 


the burgeoning ordnance program, the 
alcohol industry is unlike steel and 
aluminum in that there is stand-by 
capacity in the whisky industry, high 
cost it is true, but available when price 
is no consideration. A considerable vol- 
ume of alcohol—euphemistically de- 
scribed as “neutral grain spirits” by 
beverage distillers—is used in blended 


| whiskies and gins. Eight of the bigger 


| 


distilling plants are already qualified un- 
der strict federal regulations to operate 
as alcohol plants. Probably a dozen 
others have the necessary “high-proof” 
stills for alcohol distillation. 

The remainder of the industry has 
only “low-proof”’ _ stills inasmuch as 
whisky is deliberately distilled at much 
lower proofs than pure alcohol in order 
to retain certain solid impurities (called 
“congemerics” by the industry) that 
give whisky its peculiar flavor. The eight 
plants ready to go on alcohol have the 


| capacity to produce the necessary addi- 


tional 50,000,000 gal. 
e Distillers Lined Up—Stimulated by 


| OPACS watchdogs for civilian indus- 


tries, such as anti-freeze, toilet goods, 
and pharmaceutical products, whose al- 
cohol supplies have been dwindling 
as smokeless powder requirements 
mounted, the OPM with the technical 
assistance of the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute lined up the beverage distillers. 
Next problem was to get the neces- 
sary distilling material. Industrial alco- 
hol is distilled principally from imported 


| molasses, although a large and growing 
proportion is being synthesized from 


gas-field by-products in Texas, West 
Virginia, and Indiana. Beverage plants 
are equipped to distill from grain. ‘The 
defense agencies’ solution was to use 
some of the Commodity Credit Corp.'s 
vast stocks of “ever-normal granary” 


_ corn, thus neatly meshing the whisky 


| not to be 
| OPACS has slapped ceiling prices on 


industry's excess capacity and the gov- 
ernment’s surplus corn. 

@ Short Hauls—Besides relieving the al- 
cohol shortage, the program will lift 
some of the pressure on shipping facili- 
ties, both rail and water. The big whisky 
plants, the “‘ever-normal granaries,”” and 
the smokeless powder plants are all 
conveniently concentrated in the Mid- 
dle West, making for short hauls all 
around. Using corn instead of molasses 
will save approximately 100 tanker trips 
from the islands—Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines—which sup- 
ply four-fifths of the alcohol molasses. 
Moreover, there is some question 
whether the necessary additional mo- 
lasses would be forthcoming if corn were 
used, particularly since 


sugar, of which molasses is a by-product 


| or derivative. 


Although pleased at having a part in 


| the defense program, distillers are con- 
| cerned about the competitive implica- 


tions in the shift of some com 
from whisky to alcohol produc: oy 
Although there is no shortage of w! ,\; 
in total—more than 500,000,000 ) of 
gal. are aging in warehouses, enoug’ {o; 
the next six years—whisky must be 10 
duced on a replacement basis each  ¢a; 
in order to insure properly aged w!, .{) 
in the future. Those distillers who | jy¢ 
facilities for alcohol production ma }¢ 
obliged to curtail whisky produc ‘ion 
while those not equipped may cont: ue 
to make whisky. 

@ Pool Is Suggested—The unfair «1» 
petitive advantage that distillers jot 
producing defense alcohol would thy 
have over those who do has ZIVEN rise 
to suggestions that the industry poo! it 
productive facilities for the duration, 
with alcohol to be produced by those 
who can produce it and whisky to be 
produced by the rest and pro-rated 
fairly to all. 

Lewis S. Rosenstiel, head of the 
Schenley Distillers Corp., jumped the 
rest of the industry—as has been his 
wont since his company withdrew from 
the Distilled Spirits Institute last year- 
by formally submitting a detailed pool 
ing plan to defense officials as part of a 
nine-point “conservation plan” whereby 
the distilling industry would aid the de 
fense program. Other distillers, inclined 
to be against anything Rosenstiel is for, 
damn the pooling proposal as com 
pletely impractical. 


NEW COLOR ENLARGEMENTS 


Rumors that Eastman Kodak Co. was 
working on something new and impor 
tant in the way of photographic colo: 
prints have been filtering insistenth 
through the photographic world sinc 
early summer (BW —Jun.21’41,p44 
This week they were confirmed by si 
multaneous announcements of Kotava 
chrome Professional Prints and Kodak 
Minicolor Prints. 

Of particular interest to business ar 
the Kotavachrome prints which are di 
rect enlargements in full color of the 
now familiar Kodachrome professional 
film transparencies to eight sizes ranging 
from 8x10 in. to 30x40 in. Enlarge 
ments are limited to six diameters. 
Prices range from $12 to $90 for each 
print; $6 to $60 for additional prints 
from the same transparencies. Mini- 
color prints, aimed at the vast miniature 
camera market, are enlargements in two 
sizes, 24x 34 in. and 5x74 in., from 
35-mm. or Bantam Kodachrome trans- 
parencies only. Prices are 75¢ and $3.50), 
respectively. The “feel” of a Minicolor 
print is that of a fine playing card, its 
base being an opaque cellulose acetate 
plastic sheet, not paper. 

Kotavachrome and Minicolor prints 
will both be available in September. Al- 
though they will be processed at East- 
man’s Rochester laboratories, all orde‘s 
will be handled through dealers. 
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NEW PRODUCTS. 


Black-Out Ornaments 


the Christmas tree in a holiday | 
display is decorated with new ‘Magic 
Fire’ ornaments made of special fluo- 


rescent Lumarith plastic, invisible ultra- 
violet rays will make them glow in the 
darkest blackout. Ornaments that are 
cherry red in ordinary light become 
a flaming orange; chartreuse greens be- 
come emerald; azure blues become glow- 
ing purples. Both ornaments and ultra- 
violet units are products of J. M. Gor- 
don Co., 189 Greene St., New York. 


Projection Strip 


V'he job of feeding transparencies into | 
a projector is simplified by the new 
lilmdex Projection Strip which mounts 


six Of them in a single convenient row. 
lilmdex, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., makes it. 
Nylon Stencils 


Natural silk is replaced by du Pont 
Nylon in the new Decoma Fabric for | 
“silk screen stencils” developed by Pre- | 
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KEEP THEM 
YOUNG 
WITH 
HYATTS! 


UP IN THE FRONT LINE of 
machine operation . . . guarding 
wheels and shafts from the on- 
slaught of friction and wear... 
millions of Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are carrying on their unremitting 


war against inefficiency. 


Serving and saving, year after 
year, Hyatts ask no time out for 
bearing wear or care even though 
subjected to long hours, adverse 
weatherconditions,extremespeeds 
and shock loads. Because they 
have the staying power to always 
keep equipment young and ever 
on the go, it pays to make Hyatt 
Equipped your “order of the day” 
on the machines you build, buy 
or sell. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey; 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 


San Francisco. 


ORDER OF THE 


N G S 
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cision Finishing Machine Corp., 122 E. 
25th St.. New York, in collaboration 
with Stehli & Co. ‘Tests indicate that 
the synthetic fabric is stronger, more 
iesistant to chemicals in inks and paints. 


Precision Synchronizer 


A new inertia-type solenoid in_ the 
new Graflex Flash Synchronizer, pro 
duced in several sizes and styles by Fol 
mer Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
takes so little current that it will ope: 


ite precisely “long after the point at 
which momentary exhaustion or aging 
of the batteries, or low temperature, 
would have thrown many other outfits 
totally out of adjustment.” A_ built-in 
spotlight facilitates accurate focusing 
in the dark before the flash. 


Plus-Minus Slide Rule 


Unlike orthodox slide rules which 
multiply and divide, the new Sum-Up 
Slide Rule adds and subtracts the com- 
mon fractions used by engineers and 
mechanics—«s, #2, *, ete. and their 
equivalents in decimal inches and milli- 
meters. Fractional inches may be added 
directly to fractional millimeters; results 
are read in fractional inches or millime- 
ters. The maker is Sum-Up Slide Rule 
Co., 118 Liberty St., New York. 


Eskimo Pantry 


Newest home freezing-locker plant is 
the electrically powered Eskimo Pantry, 
product of Stewart-Wamer Corp., Chi- 
cago. Being only 36 in. high, 25 in. 
wide, and 38 in. long, the quick-freezing 
unit is small enough for many kitchens 
yet large enough to hold 100 Ib. of food. 


Record Lubricant 


Surface noises on home and _ profes- 
sional recording disks promise to be 
minimized by the use of “Slik,” a liquid 
preparation offered by National Record- 
ing Supply Co., Hollywood, Calif., to 
reduce friction between cutting point 
and cellulose disk during recording 
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Living-Cost Pacts 


“Market basket” wage 
provisions are put in contracts 
signed by New York Shipbuild- 
ing and Brown Instrument. 


As expected (BW—Apr.19°41,p45), 

more companies are signing labor con 
tracts containing “cost of living” bonus 
or wage-increase clauses. Last week, for 
example, New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
in Camden, N. J., and the Brown Instru- 
ment Co., at its Philadelphia plant, 
ended strikes with contracts having 
such provisions. 
e “Best in the Country’—The New 
York Shipbuilding contract, signed with 
the C.1.O. Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, was hailed 
by union officials as “the best shipyard 
contract in the country.” ‘Their enthusi 
asm was caused not only by the cost-of- 
living feature but by the fact that the 
agreement makes the yards a union shop 
—the first chink in the eastern operators’ 
heretofore solid front on that issue. 

Under the two-year agreement, wages 

recently set at $1.12 an hour by the 
Atlantic Coast master shipbuilding 
agreement (BW—Jun.21°41,p57)—will 
be frozen until June 15, 1942. At that 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, 
Wash., celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary recently—by special permission 
of the War Department—with an 


time, if the U. S. Department of | 
cost-of-living index has risen five o 
points, wages for the more-than-| 
employees covered by the pact y 
raised 1% for each point of incr 
the index. If the index increas: 
than five points, pay rates will n 
changed. After June 15, 1942, the 
will -be examined monthly and 
adjusted accordingly—but not « 
ward, even in the case of drastic 

in the cost of living. 

@ Government Bears Cost—In ¢:: 
most of the additional labor costs w}) 
may result from the contract will not 
borne by the company—which 
some $500,000,000 in defense cont 
—but by the government, since go 
ment contracts for such long-term pl 
ects as shipbuilding are still awarded 

a cost-plus-fee basis. 

Eastern operators examined the « 
tract with more-than-ordinary inte: 
since it was negotiated under the 1 
master agreement reached by emplovers 
and employees of shipyards between th: 
Canadian border and Florida and the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Board of th 
Office of Production Management. ‘I hat 
agreement outlined procedure for estab 
lishing the cost-of-living or 
basket”’ feature. 

e@ Brown Instrument Pact—The contract 
which sent 500 members of the C.1.O 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 


“market 


open-house for employees and their 
families and friends; 30,000 people 
came to inspect the 4l-acre mai 
plant, walking along guarded aisles 
through the heart of fabrication, sub- 
assembly, and final assembly areas. 
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No. , = dn Actual Experience from the sales records of COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


' “SURE...WE CAN USE | 
MORE STEAM... cur 


HOW CAN WE GET IT WITHOUT 
ENLARGING OUR BOILER —— 


S 
oO 
L 
U 
T 
! 
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1. Here’s a customer inviting a C-E salesman to 
submit his quotation on two boilers. They're to be 
the same general type and capacity as a boiler 
that’s already in the plant and doing very nicely. 


4. It’sa familiar problem to C-E Engineers. So in- 
stead of merely quoting on the proposed duplicate 
boilers, they first explore the possibility of provid- 


2. Just what the salesman likes. He knows C-E 
has every type of boiler. So there’s no doubt about 
bidding. But settled as the choice seems, he char- 
acteristically asks a few questions before he leaves. 


5. With a wide range of equipment at their dis- 
posal, C-E Engineers see the capacity possibilities 
in their compact VU Unit. It’s highly adaptable 


3. Discovers the man could use more steam thar 
the two boilers will provide. But he’s going to get 
along without it because of an existing boiler room 
Larger boilers would mean building alterations 


6. VU Units fit the boiler room only if arranged 
in battery. It hasn't been done before. But C-E, 
accustomed to pioneering, tackles a new problem; 


ing the additional steam for the customer. to limited space. But there’s one obstacle. recommends first installation of this type. 


9. Two years after the installation. The over-all 
performance is on par with other VU Steam Gener- 
ators and the customer is getting his extra steam 
.. . all because C-E did more than just quote 


8. Convinced ... he finally awards the contract to 
C-E. From his existing boiler room, where he was 
previously reconciled to 96,000 lb of steam per hour, 
he can now expect about 120,000 Ib...259 more. 


7. Naturally, the customer’s a bit skeptical. He 
checks up by visiting other plants where VU 
Steam Generators are installed; finds out they are 
measuring up to every claim that was made. 


YOUR COMPANY'S nex: steam generating problem mey be different. But you can gain the benefits to be derived 
from the skill and experience demonstrated above by discussing your requirements with Combustion Engineering. 


PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS * FURNACES * STEAM 
SUPERHEATERS * AIR HEATERS * ECONOMIZERS 
DRYING AND INCINERATION SYSTEMS 


World’s Most Complete Line of 
Steam Generating and Related 
Equipment for all Industrial Service. 


BOILERS * STOKERS ° 
GENERATING UNITS * 
CHEMICAL RECOVERY UNITS °* 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. iu'Vore w ¢ 
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| Workers Union back to work at Brown 


Instrument put a different twist on the 
A cost-of-living clause. Whenever the De- 


partment of Labor’s index rises five 


points, the contract provides only that 
negotiations for a raise may be opened. 
Employees returned to their jobs, how- 
. ever, with an 8¢-an-hour increase in pay 
For Tax Purposes and with a provision in the contract that 


Our uniform method, based upon re — ; - an : ‘tional 2 
saund ommmele’ Geeta "wae wages will be increased an additional 3¢ 


. ae os to both an hour in six months. 
u c i an 0 rty owner. r . 
Since 1923 this otkanization has @ Westinghouse Bonus Plan—Mean- 
made revaluations for 80 cities and thi Jecti » Fle ; , “ 
countion Govetian menpump ‘euued és while, W estinghouse Electric & Manu- 
over 7 billion dollars. facturing Co. announced that wages of 
If your municipality has ony tex . rorkers woul aan 
problem, write us for full informa- its workers would be adjusted upward 


on on the sound estution. 7% this month under the company’s 


J M CLEMINSHAW unusual wage-and-salary plan by which 
THES IVE. CO. § | regular wages are “fattened” each month 
Appraisal Engineers with bonuses computed from the aver- 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York age earnings of the company in the pre- 
Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland ceding three months. In July, the revi- 
sion over regular wages came to 9%. 


| bi se tat omy bai on || Speed vs. Safety 


who follows the trend of business 


in your weekly service will make | Despite accident increase 
sada Mig Ray ge resulting from defense, figures 
times when we need reliable, advance tend to show that prevention 
pines “information, ne Goub! more {| depends on effort expended. 


than we ever have. Business Week 


is doing a real job for us. 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER While industrial accident figures con- 


| tinued to make such newspaper head- 
| lines as Pennsylvania’s “Injury-a-Minute 


Row to prepare ond pesent data 
in effective business reports — 


No matter how simple or how elaborate it is, your business 
report will obtain unquestioned acceptance and tavorable con- 
sideration with the use of the detailed rules and methods in 
this new book. The book offers a single, elastic plan that 
can be adapted to any type of report in business 


BUSINESS REPORTS 


New Second Edition 


By A. G. Saunders, Professor of Business English, 
and C. R. Anderson, Associate Professor of English, 
University of Illinois. 468 pp., illus., $3.50. 


This volume gives an organized plan, necessary for the beginner 


and helpful to the experienced business man, for the investigation 
of a business problem and presentation of findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations in a report. Each step of the plan and the methods 
of presentation is discussed in detail. 

The newest theory in research methods, in sampling, in question- 
naire technique, and in the making of charts and graphs are included 
in non-technical language. Discussion and illustration of all the ele- 
ments of a report from cover to index are thorough and easy to 
find. Considerable emphasis is given to annual company and mu- 
nicipal reports 


EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Saunders and Anderson —Business Reports for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompani 
by remittance.) 


Address 


City and State 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 
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Mars Industrial Speedup in June,” p 
safety men last week were pond 
implications of nationwide statistic: 
the year ended July 1. Newly rek 
by the National Safety Council, t 
results strongly support what acci 
prevention specialists have long m 
tained, that a company’s safety re 
depends directly upon the effort 
pended upon it. 

As foreshadowed by the prelimi: 

estimates (BW —May3’41,p54), occ 
tional accident deaths were 10% ab 
the preceding year, while total nonac: 
cultural employment—excluding 1% 
employment and armed forces 
creased only 2% to 3%. ‘The net 
crease in deaths was 7%-8%, ari 
principally from the influx of inex; 
enced workers into defense-program in- 
dustries, and the heightened pressure 
for “let’s get out the production and 
never mind all the safety gadgets.” 
e By Contrast—While the national 
figure was rising, the 5,160 companies 
that report to the National Safety Coun- 
cil showed a decrease of 24% in their 
average accident fatality rate. Contrast 
this with the over-all increase, and you 
have a showing 10% better than the 
national average. The reporting com- 
panies’ accident frequency rates aver- 
aged exactly the same as in the preced- 
ing year, 12.52 reportable injuries per 
million man-hours worked. Their 
severity rates were lower by 1%, down 
to 1.44 days of disability per 1,000 
man-hours worked. 

Since the reporting companies are, 

in general, the firms most actively in- 
terested and energetically engaged in 
safety programs, the evidence indicates 
that safety work paid off. At that, the 
reporting companies felt the influence 
of defense pressure. This year was one 
of only a few in which these plants 
have failed to decrease their average 
rates by at least 3% or 4%. 
e@ Lost Ground—Even among the te- 
porting companies, some of the more 
important defense industries _ lost 
ground, notably machine tools, stecl, 
shipbuilding, chemicals, and nonferrous 
metals. Steel injury rates were up by 
12% in frequency and 8% in severity. 
Accidents cost 130 steel plants 1,275,- 
000 man-days. There were 4,200 tem- 
porary total disabilities. 

Another safety index maintained by 
the National Safety Council is that of 
interplant contests of community safety 
councils. This group is considered more 
nearly typical of the run-of-mine plants 
because it is not so heavily weighted 
with safety-specializing managements 
For June, 1941, this index showed a 
frequency rate of 10.89 as compared 
with 8.59 a year earlier, and a severity 
rate of .65 against .72. For the first six 
months of 1941, this frequency rate 
was 10.43 as against 8.54 for the sam: 
period in 1940, and the severity rat 
.69 as against .67. 
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ARSENALS 


After receiving hundreds of requests 
for some means of identification for 
factories on defense work, OPM has 
now produced a 6x+4-ft., red, white, and 
blue poster which may be displayed 
by any firm devoting at least 50°%% of | 
its facilities to defense production. 


Steel Negotiations 


S.W.O.C. ready for par- | 
leys with Bethlehem, Republic, | 
inland, and Youngstown on | 
strength of NLRB’s plant findings. | 


C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee met in Pittsburgh last week | 
to draft plans for separate, but concur- | 
rent, negotiations with four companies | 
of the “Little Steel” group—Bethlehem | 
Steel, Republic Steel, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and Inland Steel. Details 
of S.W.O.C.’s decisions on strategy 
were not released, but letters asking the 
firms to open negotiations will go in the 
mail soon. All the companies have 
agreed to sign contracts with $.W.O.C. 
covering plants where the National 
Labor Relations Board finds a majority 
of the workers belong to the union. 
¢ Plant Results—In a report at the meet- 
ing, the union revealed: 

S.W.O.C. had a vote of 18,000 out 
of 23,000 workers in an NLRB election 
at six Bethlehem plants. (Elections, in- 
volving 20,000 men, were to be held 
this week at two other plants.) 

In 17 Republic plants, the labor | 
board, after a check of union cards | 
against company payrolls, certified that | 
S.W.O.C. had 28,482 members ovt of 
40,585 employees, as of Aug. 1. 

At the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
plant in Youngstown, O., in the same 
kind of check, NLRB found 8,828 | 
S.W.O.C. members out of 12,738 em- 
ployees; a preliminary check of the 
company’s two Chicago plants showed 
the union to have 6,800 members out 
of 8,500 workers. 

At Inland Steel, the board found 
5.700 members out of 11,800 workers. 
® Probable Outcome—Since all these re- 
sults are being certified by NLRB, nego- | 
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It kills HIDDEN fires! 


Reaches around 


corners ... behind 


obstructions! 


AYBE your extinguishers can 

handle most fires . . . can snuff 

out ordinary blazes. But what about 
the extra-dangerous fires? 

LUX extinguishers beat these 
blazes to the punch, with a blast of 
carbon dioxide gas, amazingly effec- 
tive extinguishing agent. 

For example, LUX can kill hidden 
fires ... those blazes that lurk behind 
obstructions which baffle liquid- 
stream extinguishers. LUX gasleaves 


the nozzle expanding 45,000°;.! This 
terrific force drives the gas into 
every inch of fire area. LUX pene- 
trates through tiny openings, scoots 
around corners. It kills fires you 
can’t even see! 

This is a fire fighting p/us that you 
get with LUX—both portable ex- 
tinguishers and built-in systems. 
It is one more reason why LUX pro- 
tection means added protection, 
greater safety. 


| LUX carbon dioxide gas is one of 
the fastest known extinguishing 
agents. 


on both electrical and flammable 
liquid fires. 

3 LUX gas is clean, non-damag- 
ing, non-contaminating, non-toxic. 


Here are the PLUS values in fire-fighting 


2 LUX extinguishers are effective ° 


4 45,000", expansion drives LUX 

gas throughout fire area, despite 
obstructions. 

5 Annual recharging is not necessary 
with LUX. Simply weigh periodi- 
cally. 

6 LUX service depots are main- 
tained in principal cities. 


NG's Walter Kidde & Company 
Incorporated 


SNUFFS 


824 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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tiations are almost sure to result in ex- 
clusive bargaining contracts for the or- 
anizing committee, rather than “‘mem- 
ers only’ pacts like the one held by 
S.W.O.C. with United States Steel 
Corp. It is doubtful that any blanket 
wage increases for the steel workers will 
come up for discussion, since the in- 
dustry went along with National Steel 
last April in granting a 10¢-an-hour 
wage increase (BW-—Apr.12'41,p65). 
Negotiators may encounter some knotty 
problems, however, particularly as far 
as wage differentials and bonus. sys- 
tems are concerned. 


Gimbel’s Walkout 


Strike at N. Y. department 
store is part of struggle of 
“direct actionists” for control 
of merchandise distribution. 


Behind the walkout this week of 
1,500 members of the C.I.0O. United 
Department Store Employees—first ma- 
jor strike against an uptown New York 
retail store—lies the long-smouldering 
struggle of C.1.O0.’s “direct actionists,” 
or what conservative members call left- 
wingers, for control of the merchandise 
distribution field. Actually, the strike 
was also a part of the same pattern that 


led to Harry Bridges’ bid for a toe-hold 
in the East (BW —Apr.13’40,p37) and 
the attempt of Michael Quill, Transport 
Workers eid, to take over control of 
Samuel Wolchok’s United Retail and 
Wholesale Employees Union—of which 
the U.D.S.E. is a part. 

@ Washington Conferences—That this 
was the main issue was apparent from 
the names of conferees in Washington 
who met with Gimbel’s management to 
effect some sort of settlement. C.1.O. 
leaders included William Michelson, 
leader of the strike, John L. Lewis, for- 
mer C.1.O. president, and Allan Hay- 
wood, C.1.O. organizational director— 
all so-called direct actionists; Wolchok, 
international president of U.R.W.E., 
represented the conservative side. 

At midweek, the strike itself was, as 
Gimbel’s | management pointed out, 
technically a “wildcat” strike, since it 
did not have official approval of the in- 
ternational. The meetings in Washing- 
ton were expected to clarify its status, 
however, for they had to result either 
in (a) full support by the international 
—which would be a victory for the direct 
actionists; (b) disavowal of the strikers 
~a victory for present union leadership; 
or (c) back-hand support of the strike 
by the international—a temporary truce 
between the two forces. 

@ What’s Involved—Issues precipitating 
the local’s walkout included a 40-hour, 
5-day week, a union shop, flat $2-a-week 


Advertisement 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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wage increases, the duration of a < 
tract, an interpretation of overtime | 
visions, and arbitration machinery. 
was Gimbel’s position that previous! 
and the union had come to verbal agi 
ment on a 42-hour, 54-day week 
$1.50 increases and that it could ; 
accede to the “wildcat’’ demands. 
Further reason that present inte: 
tional leadership was reluctant to Je) 
support to the strike was the fact t)), 
last month it signed what is conside 
a model contract with Chicago's | 
store (BW —Jul.26'41,p42) which | 
vided only for a 42-hour week. Now 
it supports demands for a 40-hour w« 
that action might not only upset existing 
42-hour contracts but might force | 
international into a national campaiy1 
for such terms—in effect, a victory | 
the direct actionists. Therefore, 
though pickets were on the line only 11 
New York, retail management throug! 
out the country kept close tabs on <e- 
velopments, since they might presage ; 
national campaign for the 40-hour weck. 
@ Pre-Strike Tactics—Public interest ; 
the situation was heightened, even be- 
fore picket lines were formed, by the 
union’s well-laid plans for “‘ca’ canny’— 
or slowdown—tactics to show it meant 
“business.” On one day, for example, 
the local planned that at 10 a.m., mem- 
bers would have to “wash their hands”: 
at 11 a.m., salesgirls all over the store 
were to faint; at 12, the telephone-order 
department was to be jammed; at 2.30, 
members were to head for the medical 
office for examinations. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT TRUCE 


Striking members of the A.F.L. Inte: 
national Association of Machinists went 


| back to work at the Caldwell (N. J.) 


plant of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. last 
week after being assured that the Na 
tional Defense Mediation Board would 
take up their case immediately. 

The strike, which tied up propelle: 
production, was called by the A.F.1 
union after an independent union, Pro 
peller Craft, Inc., had won a National 
Labor Relations Board election held at 
both the Caldwell and Clifton (N. J 
plants of Curtiss Wright. The A.F.1 
maintained it held a majority at Cold 
well and that the two plants never 
should have been lumped together for 
an election (BW—Aug16’41,p66). It was 
the company’s position that it could not 


| deal with any union other than the 


one certified by NLRB and therefor 
could not deal with the A.F.L. 


GULF SHIPYARD PACT 


An industry-wide labor contract for 
Gulf Coast shipbuilding, negotiated by 
OPM, labor groups, and emplovers 


like the contracts in effect in the Wes! 


Coast and East Coast industries (BW 
Jun.21’41,p57)—has been ratified by 
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AF.L. and C.1.O. groups and has gone 
into effect, retroactive to Aug. 1. 

The pact calls for a basic wage of 
$1.07 an hour for standard skilled 
mechanics with ‘equitable raises for 
other employees.” Also, the wage rate 
js tied to the cost of living (page 42) 
by a provision for modification of the 
rate at the end of one year if the cost 
of living in 10 Gulf cities varies by 5% 
or more. In addition, the contract pro- 
vides 40¢ additional pay for second and 
third shifts, time-and-a-half for over- 
time, double time on Sundays and holi- 
days, and double time for all ship repair 
work except large government conver- 
sion jobs. Strikes, lockouts, slow-downs 
are outlawed and arbitration machinery 
is outlined. These standards are to re- 
main in effect for two years and there- 
after unless either party desires tu 
modify them. 


MORE DRAFT DEFERMENTS 


Progress is reported in obtaining 
draft deferment for essential workers in 
defense industry (BW—May3’41,p40). 
For example, Michigan manufacturers 
last winter complained so loudly and 
persistently about skilled workers being 
sent into the Army without regard for 
their importance in defense production 
that Washington sent a top Selective 
Service official to straighten out the 
situation. As a result, state headquarters 
of the Selective Service reports, “few if 
any” such complaints are being re- 
ceived now. 

Last February, 2.29% of all the Mich- 
igan, registrants classified were being 
deferred on account of their industrial 
occupations. The percentage reported 
July 31 was 3.1, an increase of more 
than a third. The improvement is attrib- 
uted by draft officials to more painstak- 
ing effort on the part of industry in 
seeking deferments, and a better under- 
standing of the situation by local boards. 


SECOND-QUARTER WAGES 


In the three months ending June 15, 
a total of 2,200,000 workers in manu- 
facturing industries received wage in- 
creases—and about 700,000 of them got 
their raises between May 15 and June 
15, according to a report of Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins. 

The Secretary’s statistics also revealed: 
(1) that hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries averaged 73.8¢ in June, 
an increase of 1.8% over May and 
10.6% over June, 1940; (2) that average 
weekly earnings were $31.34 in June, 
an increase of 3.1% over May and 
23.3% over June, 1940. The difference 
between the percentage figures for the 
hourly and weekly raises is explained 
by the fact that workers in defense in- 
dustries have been working longer work- 
weeks than formerly and are conse- 
quently receiving more overtime pay. 
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AAMERICA’S LARGEST 
SINGLE-STORY INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


PROTECTED BY WY ROOFS 


, Wright 
Albert Kahn y y Aeronautical Corporation plant 
erent te oa at Lockland, near Cincinnati, Ohio, covers 50 acres. 


General Contractors 


— Messer & Sons, Inc, Mahony-Troast Co. a Will turn out 1700 H. P. Cyclone Engines at rate of 
innati hi 
eli at asa 1,000 a month; eventually 

will employ 12,000 workers. 


MEETING DEFENSE NEEDS... 
... CUTTING OVERHEAD... 


over all Industrial America 


CAREY Roofs are in the forefront of industrial develop- 
ment today, as they have been for over a half century. 
Because of their dependable service and low upkeep, 
the popularity of these master specification roofs has 
grown steadily through the years. 


Through constant research, CAREY Roofs have kept pace 
with building progress—have met every new test of 
service. Every CAREY Roof is engineered to withstand 
existing local conditions. Where extremes of tempera- 
ture, salt air, chemical fumes, vibration, or other factors 
that affect roof life are present, the roof is designed to 
neutralize their destructive effects. 

Whatever your roofing assignments may be, CAREY ex- 
perience is a valuable asset that takes the gamble out 
of roofing results. Specify CAREY Built-Up Roofs for 


safety—economy. Write for book, “Master Specifica- 
tions for Built-Up Roofs”—address Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY - 


ANADA . AREY MPAN 
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U.A.W. to the Right 


Management officials see 
better contractual relations as 
result of conservative victory at 
Buffalo convention. 


When delegates to the C.1.O. United 
Automobile Workers convention in 
Buffalo (BW —Aug.16°41,p65) went 
home last week after two weeks of 
steady politicking, the conservative wing 
of their national union was more firmly 
in the saddle than ever. The faction led 
by Walter Reuther of Detroit had put 
through its program almost to the letter. 
As a consequence, management officials 
who have to deal with the U.A.W. 
were sure they could afford to breathe 
casicr. 

In the last two days of the conven- 
tion, the right wing not only got 
through its amendment to U.A.W.'s 
constitution barring from office mem 
bers of Communist, Fascist, or Nazi 
organizations but also secured control 
of the union's executive board. ‘The 
only defeat suffered by the mnght- 
wingers was the re-election of George 
Addes, left-wing © secretary-treasurer 
President R. J. ‘Thomas was unani- 
mously re-elected 
e Constitution Amended—Control of 
the executive board by the conservatives 
was secured through a_ constitutional 
amendment which puts 20 members 
on the board—including Thomas and 
Addes—and election by the conserva- 
tives of 12 of those members. In addi- 
tion, a change in the voting rules for 
the board gives the right wing an even 
greater majority. 

Heretofore, there have been 19 mem- 
bers on the board—usually splitting 10 
to 9 in support of Addes and left-wing 
policies. Now, however, a new system of 
voting, by which the 20 board members 
are given one vote for every 100 mem- 
bers in their respective regions—a total 
of 353 votes for the board—will prevail. 
Vhomas and Addes, as executive ofh- 
cials, are given the same number of 
votes as the board member holding the 
largest number of votes. According to 
the calculations of the right wing it will 
be able to control 233 votes of the total 
of 353, against 120 controlled by the 
Addes group. 

@ Thomas Saves Addes—Re-clection of 
Addes was not considered as significant 
a defeat for the conservatives as it might 
have been under different circum- 
stances. At first, Reuther’s candidate 
for the job, Richard Leonard of Detroit, 
was practically assured of defeating the 
left-winger, but, through a last-minute 
agreement — sponsored by President 
Thomas to avoid a “factional split” de- 
spite his earlier leanings toward support 
of Leonard—manvy delegates switched 
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their votes to Addes. The rightists 
hailed their majority on the new execu- 
tive board as sufficient to obviate the 
necessity of defeating Addes. 

While victory for the conservatives 
signalizes the fact that U.A.W. has 
shouldered the responsibility for ad- 


ministering its contracts in good | jith 
and intends to keep its more impe? 9x; 
members in line, it doesn’t mean +) 
“America’s fastest growing union” |}\\ 
—Aug.2’41,p42) won't push orgai 
drives in aircraft, automobile part 
farm-machinery industries. 
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NATION’S LARGEST 


Even before the dedication of Curtiss- 
Wright's $18,000,000 plant at the But- 
falo (N.Y.) Municipal Airport last 
week, delegates from the C.I.O. 
United Auto Workers convention— 
meeting in Buffalo—were at the plant 
gate to sell employees on the U.A.W. 
(above). The second Curtiss-Wright 


plant to be built in Buffalo, the 
1,520,000 sq. ft. factory is called “the 
nation’s largest plant devoted to thie 
production of combat planes for the 
National Defense.” At the dedication 
the new Curtiss Kittyhawk fighter in 
production for the R.A.F. had its first 
public demonstration; and the 2,000th 
Curtiss P-40 pursuit plane rolled out 
of the final assembly section (below) 


When The Two “Y’s” Train Men For Plant 
Leadership, The Result Isn’t “Academic” 


Yale and New Haven YMCA Deliver 567, Hand-Picked 


Industry may sweat its brains to find ready-made plant 
leaders, but the supply has vanished, swallowed up by de- 
mand. That’s why defense manufacturers seized so swiftly on 
the aid of the educator when Congress set up a national 
training program. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the $9,000,000 appropriation 
when Yale University and the New Haven YMCA Junior 
College, teamed for the past 15 years to train men, received 
their first blunt challenge from industry. How that challenge 
was met is told in August Factory by L. L. Bethel, director 


Atlantic Ref’g. Rates $10,000 Jobs 
Though Not By Josh Billings Method 


When Josh Billings uttered that profound whimsy, “the 
wheel that squeaks the loudest is the one that gets the grease”, 
he was thinking about old-time payrolls, declares Samuel L. H. 
Burk, chief job analyst of The Atlantic Refining Company. But 
Mr. Burk’s article in August Factory offers sharp contrast to the 
Billings method; his is one that has far more equity and effec- 
tiveness. 

“Fair Pay for Salaried Employees” is the title of the article 
and also, Mr Burk reveals, it is the active policy of his Company. 
Fair rates, scientifically determined, are of course the common 
thing among good companies and hourly rate workers almost 
universally enjoy them. But to extend the scientific yardstick to 
those higher reaches of the salary scale is still an idea both 
startling and challenging to many executives. 

20 Key Jobs “Miked” 

Any experimental sap, however, is well squeezed out of the 

Atlantic Refining plan. Initiated in 1934 to remove apparent in- 


of this successful joint project. 
Yale’s “Third” Degree 

Said their frank first caller, “Before agreeing to represent 
our Company in this program, there are five questions I 
should like to ask: Are you willing to develop courses of 
college quality to fit our needs?...Are you willing to recog- 
nize the value of industrial experience in setting up prere- 
quisites for the courses? . . . Will you permit industry to 
help write the outlines? . . . Will your instructors visit our 
plant and talk with engineers, foremen, superintendents, to 
obtain mutual understanding? . .. Can we depend upon per- 
sonal attention to the individual . . .?” 


100 Companies Cooperate 
100 leading Connecticut companies, each asking pointed 
questions, helped mould these courses to specific needs, of 
individual students and of individual employers. Their re- 
ward to date is an influx of 567 top-shelf men, with tele- 
scoped training in the new techniques of design, production, 
inspection, and control. 


Grads in 10-20 Weeks 


The bee-line speed of these capsule courses has several 
reasons: the student, hand-picked by his own employer and 
triple-checked by others; the doubly qualified faculty, with 
industrial and educational backgrounds; and the custom-cut 
courses that exactly fit needs. While the Yale-YMCA col- 
laboration is now 15 years old and something of a model, 
there are 128 training programs in the country, going full 
blast, in which the Government provides free tuition and the 
students buy only their books. 


Help Yourself 


Pointedly warning defense 
plant operators that the flow of 
small tools and other industrial 
supplies into their plants is be- 
ing endangered by their own in- 
action, L. C. Morrow, editor of 
Factory, titles his signed edi- 
torial for September: “For Your 
Own Sake, Help Make Sup- 
plies-Priority Work”. 

This is what is happening: 
Manufacturers of industrial sup- 
plies are subject to priority 
regulations; no priority, no raw 
materials, Only when the cus- 
tomer is working on defense 
orders can priorities be had. And 
these customers are not cooper- 
ating with their source of sup- 
ply to make this all-important 
information available. 


Need These? 

The supplies endangered in- 
clude such essentials as screws, 
bolts, drills, files, electric mo- 
tors, portable power tools, pow- 
er transmission equipment. A 
check-up might well be tomor- 
row morning’s first job. As Mr. 
Morrow puts it: “You’re going 
to be in a bad way if you have} 
to wait for tools and supplies to 
be made after you’ve ordered 
them” Your mill supply dis- 
tributor or supply manufacturer 
will tell you what to do, and 
gladly, for he wants to continue 
to supply you. 


consistencies in non-clerical 
wage and salary scales, it was 
part of the broad plan to ana- 
lyze and evaluate every job in 
the main refinery at Philadel- 
phia, up to and including assist- 
ant division heads. 20 key jobs 
finally constituted the notches 
on the yardstick. 


5 Factors Rule 

Five carefully scaled factors 
determine a man’s contributions 
to the business, and his earn- 
ings. Mental Effort, Skill, Phys- 
ical Effort, Responsibility, and 
Working Conditions are the 
factors—and, with notable suc- 
cess and satisfaction, they are 
applied right up the line to 
those $10,000-a-year checks. 


Not Hard To Do 

Top management nearly al- 
ways wants to be fair, but rank- 
and-file pressure makes the 
loudest squeak and thus often 
draws an undue share of atten- 
tion, And to be frank, says the 
author, many men in the upper 
group have felt that their com- 
plex work could not be analyzed 
and evaluated by the exact 
methods applied to the men be- 
low without damaging either 
their earnings, or their dignity, 
or both. How Atlantic Refining 
ironed out these difficulties is a 
most interesting and stimulating 
story, well worth study. It is 
No. 41 of the 50 case studies, 
published in Factory’s August 


“National Production Issue.” 


Butter To Guns 


Non-defense industry is now 
scraping the bottom of the bins. 
Priorities pinch tighter and 
tighter every day. And manage- 
ment of peace-time plants is 
hard at work, trying to think 
its way through that rough-and- 
tough interim of transition when 
the main problem will be to sur- 
vive the shift to total defense. 

It is this urgent thinking that 
Factory’s editors had in mind 
when preparing the lead article 
for the September issue. “From 
Butter to Guns” is a frank and 
uncheerful exploration of the 
priorities dilemma, and _ the 
shortage and scarcity it brings 
in its train. But there’s nothing 
destructive about this article; 


every word of it is constructive. 


“Keep Going”? Check List 

The important part is not the 
background, it’s the foreground 
of possible policies, remedial 
courses, which may help non- 
defense to keep some wheels 
turning. These possibilities are 
explored in an insert “check 
list.” It is general—would have 
to be. Not a guaranteed solution 
of specific problems, but a com- 
prehensive reminder of the prin- 
cipal things you should be doing 
to make sure you have taken 
every possible step to aid your 
company, your country’s de- 
fense, and the morale of the 
people by keeping your men at 
work, Look for this check list 


TO THE EXECUTIVE: 


in September Factory, 


Alert men in your plant probably are already 
FACTORY readers. Wouldn’t it be sound business, if 
you find some whe aren’t, to encourage them to 
read FACTORY and increase their value with this 
practical sert of industrial education? ... And how 
about your advertising 
schedule? Is FACTORY 
on it? This outstanding aac RACTO RY me 
buy fer industrial ad- 

MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 


vertisers is made so by 
the kind of readers it 
has—and keeps on get- 
ting. 
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More Borrowing 


Many companies find that 
wartime conditions compel them 
to seek loans, sell securities, or 
reduce their dividends. 


Corporate boards of directors these 
days are considering changes in long- 
standing policies governing cash, inven- 
tory, and general current asset position. 
The need for cash has resulted in recent 
dividend reductions (despite higher earn- 
ings), imcreased borrowings from banks, 
and flotation of securities “for new 
money purposes 9 

The Federal Reserve Board report this 

week revealed that corporations continue 
to borrow more from banks. Member 
banks in 101 leading cities had $6,- 
146,000,000 of commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans outstanding on 
their books on Aug. 13. That is $59,- 
000,000 more than in the previous week 
and 38% more than thev showed on the 
same 1940 date. In only one week (a 
post-Faster week) out of the past 47 did 
these business loans fail to advance over 
the preceding week. Total loans and 
investments of these reporting banks on 
Aug. 13 were $28,874,000,000—approxi- 
mately 20% above the same 1940 date. 
Bank debits during the past three 
months totaled $133,425,000,000, or 
26% above the total reported for the 
same period of 1940. Discounts by the 
12 Reserve banks advanced to $9, 
962,000 in the week ended Aug. 13— 
the highest total for several vears. 
@ Some Reasons Why—Why are com 
pames borrowing when they should be 
receiving lots of cash from their higher 
sales? First, accounts receivable rather 
than cash are being credited in many in- 
stances—the sellers are financially sup- 
porting the sales. Second, cash is spent 
to boost inventories. Priorities or trans- 
portation difficulties might make future 
deliveries of raw materials uncertain, so 
companies are trving to plav safe by 
keeping sufficient raw materials and fin 
ished products on hand to supply cus- 
tomers promptly. Cash is needed to pre- 
serve the ratio of inventory to sales ad- 
visable for each company—for when sales 
rise, an inventory boost should follow— 
and raw-materials prices are rising. 

Third, taxes are soaring (BW—Aug. 
2’41,p48) and must be paid. Considered 
now are the problems that must be met 
next year when eompanies pay taxes that 
have risen perhaps four or five times as 
much as has net income. This year’s 
taxes must be paid out of next year’s 
income—but sagacious executives are 
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providing now for that inevitable year 
when net profits will decline while taxes 
continue to rise. Fourth, payrolls are 
much larger both because of higher wage 
rates and because of greater employment. 
@ Meeting the Need—All of this gobbles 
up cash, even though business is boom- 
ing. This pela Pages need for 
funds may be supplied through (1) reve- 
nues in the course of operations, (2) 
bank borrowing, (3) sales of stock or 
bonds, or (4) may be conserved by divi- 
dend reductions. These methods are all 
being used. 

Standard Oil of California, for one, 
plans to use method No. 3. It expects 
to sell this week $20,000,000 of bonds 
and $15,000,000 of serial notes, of 
which $10,000,000 would be used for 
new money purposes. A_ large chain 
store with nsing net income is consider- 
ing sale of $500,000 of additional pre- 
ferred stock (“We need working capi- 
tal”). Total underwriting participations 
in securities offered for sale during the 
three months ended June 30 amounted 
to $420,026,000, covering 41 issues, 
which compares with participations of 
$285,464,000 involving 37 issues in the 
same quarter of 1940. But smaller com- 
panies can’t go out into the open mar- 
ket for public financing to secure funds 
—they must go elsewhere. 
®@ Reducing Dividends—lhe Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York prefers 


to use method No. 4. The utility 
nounced recently that its quarterly « 
dend would be reduced from 50¢ a s! 
to 40¢—which would release about 
600,000 a year to be applied on ta 
‘Trustees of the company attributed 
dividend cut to the heavier tax bur 
and explained, “Sound business » 
tice, especially in the present uncert 
times, requires the maintenance o! 
substantial margin of earnings over d 
dends on the common stock.” 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. earned $4 
a share in the first six months of |] 
as compared with 26¢ in the same 1° ; 
period but has paid only $1.25 in d 
dends since 1939. ‘The corporatic 
bond indenture requires that divide: 
may not be declared if such disbu 
ments would reduce current assets 
less than the company’s total indebt: 
ness. Other companies plan to make 
early announcement about their plans 
for remaining liquid. 


Climax Tax Truce 


Molybdenum company’s 
fight with Colorado state and 
county officials ends in accord 
that stops duplicate assessment. 

Climax Molybdenum Co., whos 
mountain of molybdenum ore and other 
properties sprawl over parts of three 


Colorado counties, has _ settled its 


tax difhculties (BW—Mar.15’41,p15 
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When “Safety-First ” was the joke of the day 


N_ 1869, someone in the home of- 
fice of the Central Pacific R.R. hit 
upon the idea of a safety slogan. 

And so, on the bulletin boards from 
one end of the line to the other, appeared 
this warning to employees and patrons: 
“In Cases of Uncertainty, Always Take 
the Safe Side.” To the tough section- 
hands of the Central Pacific, who had 
known the rigors of the frozen Sierras 
and the burning Utah desert in building 
that road, this slogan was like warning 
a Pony Express rider to put on his long 
underwear. 

But despite the ribald remarks caused 
by the slogan, it made an impression on 
the men and they started being a little 
more careful, and other companies de- 
cided to try the same thing. 

It was probably the beginning of what 
“Safety First” 
movement which swept through Ameri- 
can Industry and preserved the lives and 
working ability of countless employees. 


became known as the 


Since that day in 1869, employers 
have done a great deal in their efforts to 
provide safer, more pleasant conditions 
of labor. In fact, there are many em- 


plovers who today feel they have pro 


vided their men with every possible safe 


what accidents do 


“natural” and 


ty device and that 
occur are “unavoidable.” 

But by studying the causes of acci- 
dents, The Travelers staff of Safety En 
gineers has been able to show many an 
employer, to his surprise, that it is pos 
sible to reduce accidents in- his plant 
still further. 

Now as every emplover knows, the 
amount of money he pays for casualty 
insurance in his plant is based largely 
on his safety record. 

Obviously, by bettering his safety ree- 
ord, it is possible for his company to 
save hundreds and even thousands of 
dollars in insurance costs each year. 

Moreover, he will find that the bene 
fits of the services of The Travelers 
Safety Engineers can be measured, not 
only in dollars and cents, but in the bet- 


, 


ter morale and higher prodnet 


that always result’ when industria 


ards have been reduced too a omni 


The cost of casualty insurance: 
thing every company is called upor 
face vear after vear, and no opportunit 
to investigate the Wavs and mens 


reducing this cost should bre vnore| 


Through Travelers efficient 
and its experienced staff of safet 
neers, important savings ha 
effected in 


If vou would like to reduce vour « 


many American imduustr 


alty insurance costs and at the same | 
enjoys the protection and broad clau 


service 


that a poheyv in The Traveler 


guarantees, telephone a Travelers Agent 


or vour Tusurane 2 Broker. 


Travelers 


I ray el r 


Moral: Insure in The 
forms of insurance, The 
Pravelers 
The Travelers | 
Insuranee Company, Hartford, ¢ 


surance Company, The 
demnity Company, 
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what's the cost of a mile? 


Distance means dollars. Which explains why 

Container Corporation plants and offices are strategically 
located to blanket the busiest sections of the 

country, from New England to Texas, from Minnesota to Florida. 
Costs, deliveries and service benefit. 

Container Corporation is organized to apply 

full service at every spot. Customers receive the 

advantages of our own raw material sources, 

paperboard mills and package factories. Every job gets 
the attention of specialists in every phase of 
packaging—men with a background of complete laboratory 
control and a record of important pioneering. 

There's a Container Corporation office within easy 

reach of yours. Call them and arrange a 


survey of your packaging needs. Discussion often 


brings to light new opportunities for giving 


every product “the correct package for the job.” 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago, Ill., and 21 Other Strategically Located Cities 


Corrugated and Solid-Fibre Shipping Cases 
Folding Cartons « Boxboards 


Claiming that its principal holdings 
were grossly over-assessed, the company 
has refused to pay taxes to Lake County, 
Colo., since 1939. Negotiations with 
Gov. Ralph H. Carr and state and 
county tax officials have been long and 
sometimes bitter. 

An agreement has been reached 

whereby Climax is to be taxed on an 
assessment of $13,610,189 in the three 
counties, as against approximately $20,- 
910,000, the total of the protested val- 
uations. Lake County’s 1939 tax claim 
of approximately $324,000, including in- 
terest and penalties, was compromised 
by payment of $212,500, under a dis- 
trict court order; the company will pay 
$145,000 instead of $229,000 in Lake 
and Summit County claims for 1940. 
e Company’s Position—The company’s 
tax strike began when its Lake County 
assessments were hiked from about $4,- 
000,000 to more than $16,000,000 after 
study of its business by state and county 
officials. Company officials claimed that 
Climax was being assessed in duplicate 
in Lake and Summit Counties, and that 
its ore and concentrates were without 
value, or virtually so, until they had been 
processed in its Pennsylvania plant. 

Under the agreement, all production 
is assessed in Lake County; most of the 
company’s water system and other hold- 


ings are assessed in Summit. Double 
assessment of concentrates, acknowl- 
edged by tax officials, is eliminated. 
Assessment in Lake County is reduced 
from $16,124,022, to $11,160,674; and 
in Summit from $4,484,553 to $2,147,- 
015. Assessment in Eagle, the third 
county, is $302,500. 

@ Production Mounting—| here was no 
question of a halt in production of the 
vital alloying mineral—in fact production 
at the rate of more than 30,000,000 Ib. 
yearly of contained molybdenum has 
been reported for the first quarter of 
1941, as against a previous yearly high 
of 28,000,000 Ib. 


ICC DATA BOILED DOWN 


An Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report on a typical railroad reor- 
ganization case, and the new plans out- 
lined, usually are presented in about 
350 pages of dull reading. Patrick B. 
McGinnis has recently compiled a 
comprehensive “Guide to Railroad 
Reorganization Securities” (Pflugfelder, 
Bampton & Rust, 6] Broadway, New 
York City, $5) which summarizes the 
essential data from ICC reports on 34 
such roads. Progress through courts, 
current status, treatment of old secuti- 
ties holders are succinctly outlined. 


THE MARKETS 


Willing to Mark Time 


Wall Streeters believe that many 
more vital war plans than have yet met 
the eye were agreed upon at the Roose- 
velt-Churchill maritime rendezvous. 
They point, for instance, to the plan 
whereby American civilian pilots will 
ferry war planes from the United States 
to Africa, which was not announced 
till Monday. 

Until all angles are revealed, the 
securities markets are willing to mark 
time or stand at ease. Stock market 
price averages vary slightly from day to 
day and volume is light. The averages 
have done little but recover from their 
dip last Friday when traders sold on 
feared implications of the sea parley. 

Deviating from the averages are 
securities faced with special situations. 
Standard Oil of Ohio lost $1.874 a share 
Tuesday upon loss of price support fol- 
lowing termination of the underwriting 
agreement under which 186,667 shares 
were offered for sale last week. Com- 
mercial Investment ‘Trust, Commercial 
Credit, and Beneficial Industrial Loan 
dipped near or below their previous 
1941 lows as the Federal Reserve Board 
announced restrictions on consumer 
credit (page 16). The instalment selling 
curb depressed securities of makers of 
durable consumer goods, like Florence 
Stove and Servel (refrigerators). 
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Stocks that rose near or broke through | 


their previous highs for 1941 included 
those relatively unaffected by priorities, 
such as Paramount Pictures, Greyhound 
Bus, Hires, and McCrory Stores. 
Commodities had more definite news 
to act upon. Wheat was strong as higher 
government loan prices (with advanc- 


ing parities and parity bases) and freez- | 


ing of present stocks were discussed. 

The Department of Agriculture re 
ported this week that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. had lent $10,448,703 on 
10,837,240 bushels of 1941 wheat—an 
average of 96.42¢ a bushel. 

Sugar prices rose as Great Britain 
purchased 60,000 tons from Caribbean 
areas. Traders believed that the setting 
of a domestic price ceiling (BW—Aug. 
16°41,p20) would not greatly affect the 
world price. 


Security Price Averages 


Week Month 
Ago Ago 
Stocks 


50 Industrial 

20 Railroad 

20 Utility 

Bonds 

20 Industrial 

20 Railroad 

20 Utility 

U. S. Government 111.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


100.3 
30.0 
44.9 


103.3 
30.5 
46.7 


91.0 
65.6 
101.1 
110.8 


91.4 
67.0 
101.1 
112.0 


MEMO 


to Investors 


This week two outstanding invest- 
ment and brokerage houses combine 
their facilities and personnel, and will 
henceforth do business as Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, with 
offices in Pennsylvania to be known as 
the “Cassatt Division.” Important to 
both old, well-established firms is the 
progress marked by this new mile- 
stone; more important to investors is 
the fact that the new name heralds an 
organization whose investment and 
brokerage service in both securities 
and commodities is truly national, de- 
monstrably unparalleled in scope. 

Proud as the new-old firm of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane is 
of its $6,000,000 capital, its 91 offices, 
its memberships on 28 security and 
commodity exchanges (with no less 
than 7 representatives on the all-im- 
portant New York Stock Exchange), 
its 2,000 employees and its 80,000 cus- 
tomers, it lays no undue stress on the 
fact that it is now the largest invest- 
ment and brokerage firm in the coun- 
try. Its ambition is to be the finest, 
and only insofar as its size helps to 
better its service does Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane attach any 
significance at all to the former. 

Merrill Lynch has always stressed 
the importance to investors of the 
firm’s forward-looking policies and 
principles, basic among which is the 
determination that “The Customer's 
Interest Must Always Come First.” 
Still the beacon by which the firm will 
set its course, this not altogether altru- 
istic point-of-view has certain definite 
advantages for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane customers: low in- 
terest rates, minimum commission 
charges permitted by the exchanges of 
which the firm is a member, abolition 
of service fees of all kinds. To this im- 
posing list Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane now adds the promise 
that further savings in operating costs 
will, wherever possible, be passed on 
to its customers in the form of in- 
creased service. 

As before, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane invites and welcomes 
small accounts as well as large; as be- 
fore, individual service to meet indi- 
vidual needs wili characterize the 
firm’s relations with its clients. And as 
always, investors are invited to write 
or visit the most convenient Merrill 
Lynch office and ask any questions or 
pose any investment problems they 
may have. 


_ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street New York 
Offices in 91 Cities 
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Turning the “Searchlight” on Opportunities 
“Clues” appears in Ist and 3rd isswes of the month only. 
Copy for scheduled issues required & days in advance. 
RATES: 5&0 centa per word or $2.50 per line ( or fraction) 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charge $5.00 
Discount of 10% on orders for insertion in four consecu- 
tive tesuce, Publication boe number addresses count as 2 
words: replica forwarded without additional charge. Ad- 
dress bow number replies c/o Business Week, 330 W. 
j2nd St., New York, N. ¥ 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 

* EXECUTIVE—10 years with large firm 
in defense industry. Thoroughly trained 
handling contracts, taxes and insurance 
matters, statistics, accounting. Previous 
public accounting experience. Age 39, 
college graduate, C.P.A. Box 260. 

* CANADIAN, 41, marked administrative 
and executive ability. Banking, manufac- 
turing, commercial experience. Fluent 
French, excelient recommendations, would 
welcome opportunity Canada. Box 261. 


employment service 


* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

* EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,- 
000 positions may contact employers 
through our confidential services. Estab. 26 
yrs. National Business Bourse, 20 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 


personnel service 


* ANY PERSONNEL PROBLEM? We can 
help. Wm. L. Fletcher, Inc., Personal Con- 


sultant. 729 Boylston St., Boston. 
SERVICES S) sal 
charts a sercame aceon 


* SHREWD EXECUTIVES drive home 
ideas—convince associates—solve public re- 
lations problems through excellent charts— 
we do the research—furnish ideas—com- 
ylete the job. H. M. Gartley, Ine., 76 
Yilliam St., N. Y¥. C. 


collections 
* EMPIRE MERCHANTS CREDIT ALLI- 
ANCE 10th Year Commercial Collections 
Everywhere—-38 Park Row, New York. 


methods instruction 

* INCREASE PRODUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL METHODS — 
Time and motion study courses available. 
Prepare your key employees through train- 
ing programs in your plant or through 
home study. For details, contact, Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


selling 

* SALES AGENT — UP-STATE NEW 
YORK. Competent service offered on metal 
goods lines saleable to manufacturers and 
jobbers in defense work. Now § selling 
drop-forged and electrical products, Albany 
to Buffalo. Box 259. 

* SELLING UNCLE SAM? Here's a new 
way! August PROFITABLE MARKETING 
analyzes this and other timely opportuni- 
ties. Send only 25c for Sample Copy today. 
1424 Chapman Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FINANCIAL 


manual—r. r. securities 
*NEW AND IMPROVED 1941 Issue 
“Guide To Railroad Reorganization Securi- 
ties"—-a necessary educational manual to 
all security owners—$5. Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


market letter 
‘THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER. 
Weekly stock market letter. Sample Free. 
Gaylord Wood, Inland Bldg., Indianapolis. 


NEXT ISSUE for “‘clues’’ ads September 6. 
Copy required September 2 
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MONTHLY INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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CausINEss weex 


Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity advanced to another 
new all-time high in July when it 
reached 159.7. This compares with 
153.4 in June and 127.3 in July, 1940. 


The Annalist Monthly Business Index 
(adjusted for long-term growth) made 
a new high of 128.9 in June, as com 
pared with 124.1 (revised) in May, 
and 105.4 in June a year ago. 


COMMODITIES 


Added Ceilings 


Scrap copper and tin put 


on growing list of price-fixed 


commodities in which futures 
trading is halted. 


Each week recently the names of one 
or more commodities have been added 


| to the casualty-rosters of “Fixed Ceiling 
| Prices’ or “No More Futures Trad- 


ing.” On Tuesday it was scrap copper. 
Last Saturday it was tin. Earlier last 
week it was sugar (BW—Aug.16’41,p20) 
and rubber (the Rubber Reserve Co. 
now is sole buyer for imports). As a re- 
sult, the commodities futures exchanges 
are finding tough sledding. 

The ceiling on scrap copper was in- 
tended to prevent profiteering spurred 
by the recent price limit of 12¢ a pound 
on copper. The secondary metal is not 
to be sold henceforth at more than 10¢ 
a pound for No. 1 copper wire and No. 
1 heavy copper, and 8¢ a pound for 
light copper. 

e Tin Situation—The price ceiling of 
52¢ a pound on Grade A pig tin was 
established despite an increase of al- 
most 20% in the world tin production 
during the first half of 1941 as com- 
pared with 1940. Stocks on hand at U. S. 
tinplate mills alone at the end of 1940 
(reported last week by the Dept. of 
the Interior) equaled 10.4 months’ sup- 


ply at the 1940 rate of consumption. 
| World tin stocks (outside of indust 


| 


stocks), according to the Tin Researc 
Institute, were 55,975 tons on July 1, 
compared with 41,211 tons on the 
corresponding 1940 date. 


Price Administrator Henderson set 
the top tin price because “the current 
situation in the Far East, from which 
the U. S. imports almost all metallic tin 
used in this country, makes uncertain 
the continuance of an adequate supply 
of this strategic metal.” The move was 
not unexpected by the trade, although 
the price toppled from 55%3¢ to the 

gged 52¢ a pound as the government 
imit was rumored and later officially 
announced. 

Traders said a ceiling “was better 
than having the government take over 
the tin business.” But they say it’s a 
sure bet that the U.S. would take over 
the business if dealers were unable to 
import the metal at a profit after paying 
higher transportation and war risk in- 
surance costs. 
eFutures Trading Suspended—For all 
these commodities, in response to re- 
quests by Leon Henderson, futures 
trading has been suspended. Commodi- 
ties normally traded on the New York 
Commodity Exchange include raw silk, 
rubber, copper, zinc, lead, tin, and 
hides. Futures trading is at present per- 
mitted’ in hides below the ceiling price 
of 15¢ but it is barred on all others 
except for the liquidation of outstand- 
ing contracts. 

The exchange, now operating with 
_ a skeleton staff, hopes to hold to- 
gether somehow and resume futures 
trading after the emergency. With some 
of its spare cash, it offers to buy up to 
100 memberships at $600 each. These 
once sold as high as $7,900 apiece. This 
program would reduce the number of 
seats to 785, as compared with an 
original membership of 1,061. 

a the sugar ceiling was set, the 
price of memberships on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange has made 
two consecutive declines of $250 each, 
from $2,000 to $1,500 where a seat sold 
early this week—a 25% dip. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Steel Shakeup 

But Canadians are leery 
of plan forced by U.S. Rubber 
export ban imposed. Board 
works on use of shipping. 


reaching across the border. Canz w 4 is 


being compelled, under what amounts | 
to war supply sanctions, to adopt the | 


Washington system of formal steel 
priorities. Depending on the U.S. for 
a third of its steel, Canada is being re- 
quired to set up machinery that will 
enable it to show Washington what it 
does not only with steel received from 
below the border but with that pro 
duced by Canadian mills. 

Because he doesn't believe that regi- 
mentation of the steel industry on the 
Washington pattern will work, Stec! 
Controller Hugh Scully has resigned. 
He has been only part-time controller, 
since his permanent job is commissioner 
of customs. Canada Cement Co.’s Vice- 
President Kilbourn has been drafted for 
a full-time job and will have an advisory 
committee of representatives of the 
steel companies to help him and _ pre- 
vent discrimination. The steel control 
office has worked informally through 
the steel industry to produce results 
that were considered satisfactory here 
but were held suspect by Washington. 
e Difference—Actually the difference 
between Washington and Ottawa steel 
controls, according to industry ob- 
servers, is this: Washington takes care 
of A-l category steel users, lets the 
others scramble for what’s left; Ottawa 
gives A-] (war industry) users first call 
on supplies, but follows through to pre- 
vent or minimize hardships in other 
categories. 

Ottawa's informal system was demon- 
strated recently in pig iron, in which a 
shortage developed two months ago. 
Priority categories were established and 
supplies were controlled, but no users 
are now denied pig iron for immediate 
requirements. the is mainly because 
filling of advance orders was forbidden. 


While Canadian officials dislike regi- | 
mentation and doubt the need of it, | 
they recognize that, as the U.S. con- | 


trols supplies which Canada must have, 
Washington has a right to call the tune. 
@ Rubber Export Ban—Transborder col- 
laboration last week brought a Canadian 
ban on export of rubber goods to the 
U.S. Action was taken at the request 
of Washington to assist in enforcement 
of U.S. rationing. Manufactured and 
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OTTAWA-—Behind a shakeup of | 
Canadian war controls now taking | 
es is the heavy hand of Washington | 


Aes a greal dog 
for everyting bul game 


No pep, no get-up-and-go, no game in the bag. He’s perma- 
nently under the weather...a blue-ribbon hammock setter. 


Year-round ‘‘dog-days”’ often are a common affliction, too, 
in business writing papers that are not chosen carefully. 
Such papers may be insidious factors in keeping down 
departmental production. 


That’s because the papers are physically incapable of doing 
the tough jobs demanded by today’s high-speed business 
pace. They are made from materials not fortified with the 
life and stamina of new cotton fibres, so skilfully employed 


in making Gilbert Quality Papers. 


The new-cotton-fibre-content in Gilbert products, beauti- 
fully finished by the Gilbert process of tub-sizing and 
air-drying, gives these papers special resistance to erasures 
and the battering of constant handling. It assists in cutting 
letterhead and business stationery costs. 


All Gilbert Quality Papers are available through your let- 
terpress printer, lithographer or engraver. Discuss your 
needs with him. If you desire, a complete portfolio of all 
Gilbert Quality Papers will be sent on request, written on 
your business letterhead. Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wisc. 


GILBERT(Q\242- 


GILBERT BONDS GILBERT ONIONSKINS GILBERT LEDGERS GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 


New-Cotton- Pibre-Content New-Cotton- Fibre-Content New-Cotton- Fibre- Content New- Cotton. Fibre. Content 
Dreadnaught Parchment’ 100 White Cloud Onionskin 5 Dreadnaught LinenLedger 100% 
Lancaster Bond . 100: Dispatch Onionskin 24 Old Irensides Ledger J Dispatch Safety 0% 
Valiant Bond .. . . % Dauntiess Ledger 50 Gilbert Safety Bond 28 % 
Radiance Bond . 5% GILBERT INDEX BRISTOLS Dievatch Ledger 2G, Arrowhead Safety (Suiphit 
Resource Bond. .... 50 . - . 
Allegro Vellum... .. 50! How-Cotten-Pire-Contgat » MISCEMANSOSS GILBERT PRODUCTS e 
Gilpako Bond (Opaque) 26 Dreadnaught Index 100% ~—s Die: Masenatint Cos Cover . 250, New-Cotton. Fibre-Content 
Dispatch Bond .. . 25 Dauntiesse Index... . . 50% Fine Bow-Cotten Vivre Content 
Avalanche Bond 25 Dispatch Index 2, | to Specia! Requirements 


* The Best Papers Are Made With New Cotton Fibres * 
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FIRST FOR BRITAIN 


The 10,000-ton freighter Ocean Van- 


guard, first of a fleet of 60 cargo 
vessels to be turned out in the U. S. 
for Great Britain, was launched last 
week at the Todd-California shipyards 
in Richmond, Calif. Todd is splitting 
up the job evenly, building 30 ships 
each in its California and Maine yards. 


semi-manufactured rubber goods may be 
sent into the U.S. only on permit and 
permits will be issued only in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

e Shipping Cooperation—Collaboration 
in the use of shipping space is also 
being promoted by the U.S.-Canada 
Joint Economic Committee. Initial ef- 
fort is in connection with allocation of 
shipping for bringing supplies from 
South America and Indian Ocean 
sources—tea, coffee, jute, rubber, wool. 
Pooling of requirements and shipping 
space to meet them is involved. 

@ Labor Crackdown—Ottawa is getting 
ready to abandon its policy of appease- 
ment in labor interruptions of war pro- 
duction, will crack down soon on a pro- 
duction slow-up technique that has 
halved soft-coal output in Cape Breton. 
Behind a final warning to Nova Scotia 
coal miners issued last week-end is a 
new order-in-council provision for stiff 
action. It provides prison terms for 
active or passive obstruction in produc- 
tion, transportation, storage, or delivery 
of war supplies. ‘This enactment applies 
to persons who incite others to inter- 
ference with war effort but not to law- 
ful strikes. 

@ Transit Control—Canada is moving to 
crack bottlenecks in urban transport for 
war-industry workers. A_ transit con- 
troller has been appointed, given wide 
powers over public carriers, authorized 
to stagger hours in industry to lessen 
and spread out the peak loads on street 
railway and bus facilities. A survey of 
the workability and advantage of stag- 
gering work hours is now being made. 


56 © Business Abroad 


“Have-Not’” View 


Germany sees Anglo-U.S. 
aim as merely maintenance of 
“world capitalism.” Soviet ob- 
jectives are weighed. 


BERLIN—According to the Nazi in- 
terpretation, America’s peace aim, as 
revealed by the Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference, is the maintenance of 
“world capitalism.” Berlin considers 
that the promise, in No. 4 of the fa- 
mous eight points (for free access to 
raw materials by all states “great or 
small, victor or vanquished”), merely 
means a return to the old system under 
which payment must be made in dol- 
lars and pounds sterling. Since the 
‘“‘have-not” nations lack these currencies, 
it is held that the Roosevelt-Churchill 
terns provide no relief. 

The Berlin press asserts that densely- 
populated Europe’s “access’’ to supplies 
must be direct. It also maintains that 
European countries need colonies under 
their own flags and currencies. 

@ Blow to Russia—While the Reich is 
jubilant over military victories in the 
western Ukraine, industrial experts note 
that the seizure of the Krivoy Rog iron- 
ore area means a serious blow to Soviet 
war economy, rather than an enrich- 
ment of German war potentials. The 
Reich steel industry is getting adequate 
iron supplies from Sweden and Lor- 
raine, in addition to which it has its 


own low-grade ores. But the Krivoy Rog 
deposits supply Russia’s basic industria 
sector in the Donetz basin east of th: 
Dnieper River (BW —Jun.28'41,p14). 
German sources declare that Russia 
has lost 60% of its iron-ore output. It 
is admitted, however, that a paralysis of 
the metallurgic industry which wil 
seize the Donetz basin unless substitut: 
iron ores are supplied, will not affect 
production of Magnitogorsk in the Ural 
or Kuznetsk in Siberia. ‘The two latte: 
centers can continue operations on local 
ores (BW —Jul.19’41,p62). 
e Bigger Game—Of vastly greater im 
portance to Germany would be the 
capture of the Nikopol manganese 
mines, for they represent a third of total 
Soviet manganese production and their 
seizure would be a significant addition 
to the Nazi war machine. Before the 
war, Germany depended almost entirely 
upon the Soviets for her supplies of 
this vital element, which is used in the 
making of war steels. The next impor- 
ant economic objective in the Nazi ad- 
vance along the Dnieper River is 
Russia's biggest electric-power station, 
@ Textile Merger—The Nazi high eco- 
nomic command announced Monday 
the formation of the Phirx Werke A. G., 
a merger of five staple fiber companies 
to create a new combine which will be 
the biggest producer of synthetic tex- 
tile materials in Germany. Although the 
proposed capitalization is only 60,- 


000,000 marks, the financial press es- 
timates that the amount actually in- 
vested in plants belonging to the new 
company is 250,000,000 marks. 


President Roosevelt stands at atten- 
tion as Prime Minister Churchill goes 
over the side of the cruiser U.S.S. Au- 
gusta after discussions somewhere in 
the Atlantic. Results of the meeting 
were quickly apparent in Washington 


(page 7). This week the President con- 
ferred on increased lease-lend aid to 
Britain, Russia, China; called for a sur- 
vey of the munitions needs and pro- 
ductive capacities of those countries— 


as well as the U.S.—through 1943. 
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PROFIT & LOSS 


Market Report 


[hings are humming in the used-car 
market these days so that it’s all a 
ysed-car dealer can do to keep his head. 
There are stories, for instance, of used 
cars being sold five and six times over 
(with a profit on every transaction, too) 
_the whole chain of sales being from 
dealer to dealer, without a consumer 
coming into the picture at all. And 
there are stories of big used-car dealers 
coming to smaller dealers and offer- 
ing to buy up every Big Four model on 
the floor, dated °37 or later, at the 
tagged prices and for cash. 

lhe story that really caps the situation 


in the field today though is the one | 
spout the Kansas dealer who set out on | 
a buying tour of northern Missouri be- | 
cause the word was going around that | 
the area was full of good, clean, late- | 


model used cars, at “‘reasonable”’ prices 
apparently the boys don’t talk about 
“low” prices any more). He found the 
cars all right, but discovered that the rea- 
sonable prices held only for wholesale 
buyers—provided they took along one 
old jaloppy with each grade A used car. 
And the jaloppies lived up to their 
names in every way. © 

So the dealer came back home with- 
out a single car. Before he admitted he 
was licked, however, he sat down and 
figured out how the Auto Resale Red 
Book could issue a special edition for 
northern Missouri, with listings to run: 

40 Ford V8, 4-dr Sed. deluxe... .$590* 

'39 Chev, mstr 2-dr 

* When purchased with any one of the 
following, at list price: Conestoga wagon, 
ox cart, sedan chair, chariot (war or racing 
models). Otherwise add 20%. 


You Pays Yer Money... 


While Hollywood professes to be rack- 
ing its brain to find a solution to the old 
double-feature problem, a Detroit movie 
house has the answer all worked out. 
Customers, after they pass the ticket- 
taker at the theater, have a choice of 
heading down one aisle to catch a 
double-feature show, or turning down 
another one to take in a single picture 
with a newsreel and shorts. 


Jam 


It is the general impression among lay- 
men that advertising agency employees 
never have any time of their own; it’s 
just work, work, work, right around the 
clock. This is in part probably due to 
the advertising agency employees them- 
elves, who like to give this impression— 
whether they spend their time writing 
copy or just playing golf with clients. 

So—three employees of the Batten, 
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J; THOU LINKS 


for Gage tang ente Machinery 


CLUTCH —the connecting link between a driving and 
a driven unit... through nearly a quarter of a century of 
specialization, the Twin Dise Clutch Company has given 
an added meaning to this simple definition. Twin Dise 
Clutches are built for the job they have to do, not merely to 
fit some machine of which they are a part. That's why the 
identification Twin Disc Clutch is recognized alike by ma- 
chine builder . . . purchaser . . . or operator as the maximum 
in industrial clutch performance. No machine can be any 
better than the sum of its parts and so long as American 
manufacturers depend on specialists for accessories (like 
clutches, for example), machines—made in America—will 
have no weak links. 


One exclusive feature of Twin Disc Clutches 
is their readily accessible, simple, one point adjustment. . . 
adjustment is easily and quickly made without the use of 
any special tools. Twin Dise Clutch Company, 1365 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 

ILtustratED: Model MT Duplex Ma- 


chine Tool Clutch (left), Model E Heavy- 
duty Clutch (center) and Power Take-off. 
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ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Aoency—Ture GriswoLp-Esnteman Co. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTE- 
NANCE 4 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 12 
A4oency—G. M. Basrorp Co. 


THE GILBERT PAPER CO 
Agency—Metorem & Faewsmite, Inc. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO 
Agency—Tue GRiswo.p-Esuteman Co. 


HEWITT RUBBER CORP 
Agency—Avpison Vane, INC. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP 4! 
Agency—CaMPBELL-EWALp Co. or Naw Yorg, 
Inc. 


1941 


INTERNATIONAL 
Corp. 


Agency—CBciIL & Persenny, inc. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
Agency—Doremtes & Co. 


WALTER KIDDE & CO 
Agency—T. J. MaLowsy, Inc. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 22 
Agency—N. W. AvER & Son, INO. 


ee CALCULATING MACHINE 


Agency—-BrisaOBER, Davie & STAFF 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO 
Agency—J. M. MaTers, Ixc. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 40, 44 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & 
BEANE 53 


Agency—ALBBRT FRANKE-GUENTBER Law, INC. 


NEENAH PAPER CO 35 
Agency—PacCKaRD ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION ‘ 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP. 


Agency—J. M. Hickerson Ixc. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO 4th Cover 
Agency—D’ARCY ADVERTISING €0., INO. 


PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO 
Agency—Lam port, Fox & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING PUBLIC LED- 
Serer oot 
Aorncy—Ror §. Dcretine, Inc. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC 
Agency—Eakx_e Levein, Ixc. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO 
Agency—Youne & ReBicam, Ixc. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO 
Agency—Srencer W. Curtiss, Inc. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO 2nd Cover 
Agency—Tue GriswoLn-Eseieman Co. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO 
Agency—WiILLiaM JENKINS ADVERTISING 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO SOUND DIVISION 
OF THE RAULAND CORPORATION a 


Agency—GroRrGB BRODSKY ADVERTISING 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 29 
Agency—FULuLer & Smite & Ross, Inc. 


BUSINESS MACHINES 
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| rebuttal titled 
| cian—and I Love Him”; 
| pictures of other bands, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn ag 
along with the promotion mana; 
the Saturday Evening Post, havc 


| dealt this impression a kick in the + 


‘| hey are putting outa magazine in 


| spare time. 


Which proves (a) that agency p 
do have spare time, and (b) that 
don't want it when they have it. Bc 
if there ever was a satisfactory w 
take up the slack in some spare tin 
editmmg a magazine (address all q 
«. Editor, Business Week). 

The new magazine is called Jan 
sion, and is aimed at dance-band | 
who will have to part with two b 
own the first issue, now on the sti 
There are picture-stories on Cab C.l) 
wav, Kav Kyser, and Tommy Dorscy: an 
article by Rav Noble on “How to Get a 
Try Out with a Band”; a piece on * \fy 
sicians Make Lousy Lovers,” with a 
“My Husband’s a Musi 
and _ assorted 
singers with 
bands, and band-leaders. 

On the inside back cover of the first 
issue of the magazine there is a state. 


| ment of principles by the editors labeled 


“Why This Magazine Put 4 Guys in the 
Booby Hatch,” which explains: “If you 
wonder how we can print a magazine 
like this for two-bits without carrying 
advertising, the answer is we can’t. It’s 
just that we printed the cover first and 
it had the price on it and when we dis- 
covered that we'd have to get fifty cents 
for the sheet to make any dough, it was 
too late.” And the simple motto of the 
editors is: 

“The hell with pleasing anybody but 
ourselves because we're probably going 
to lose our shirts anyhow.” 

So if Jam Session goes under it won't 
be any more than its editors expected, 
and they will have some more of that 
spare time to get rid of again. If it 
turns out to be a success though, the 


| Lord knows what the editors will do 


about their advertising careers. What'll 
it be, boys—love or duty? 


Legs 


Speaking of new publications, a girlie 
magazine known as Beauty Parade hit 
the stands a couple of weeks ago and 
accomplished the rare feat of prett 
nearly selling out as soon as it got there 
This was not due so much to the edito 
rial content of the magazine (though 
Sally Rand and Gypsy Rose Lee are two 
of the editorial advisers—which should 
give you some idea) as to an ingenious 
prize-package stunt. Beauty Parade hap- 
pened to come out at the time when 
most of the women in the U. S. were in 
the throes of the I’ll-never-get-another- 
pair-of-silk-stockings-again-so-just-let-me- 
in-there-and-I'll-shoot-my-wad-now drive. 
So the editors packed a pair of stockings 
into every fifth issue of Beauty Parade 
to come off the press. : 
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THE TRADING POST 


=—_ 


“Care Today—Here Tomorrow” 


Recently the ‘Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford issued, under the 
title “Here Today—Gone ‘Tomorrow’, 
its 1941 book on traffic accidents. 

It is an impressive and rather sober- 
ing report on the 1940 highway casu- 
alty record. As Harry Barsantee, super- 
visor of the Travelers News Bureau, 
ays in his foreword, ““The reader will 
fnd little in this report to give him 
satisfaction.” For it is a rather devastat- 
ing review of the accident toll and of 
the many trifling causes that lead to 
such ghastly results. 

Two pages in this report are particu- 
larly challenging. One portrays a hand- 
some top-lofty society dame who pro- 
tests in the headline, “What, ME? 
Learn manners from a truck driver?” 

“Yes, lady,” continues the copy, “we 
know you are well brought up. You 
ay ‘Please’ and ‘Thank you’ and use 
the right fork and write the nicest 
bread-and-butter letters. But when it 
comes to your conduct while driving, 
you most definitely could learn man- 
ners from a truck-driver. 

“Truck-drivers are good drivers. ‘They 
keep on their side of the road, they 
don’t go at fantastic speeds, they prac- 
tice that fundamental rule of democracy 
and good breeding: Give the other fel- 
low a break. 

“Which is more than can be said 
for many of our nicest ladies and gentle- 
men. A strange transformation takes 
place when they sit behind a steering 
wheel. ‘They ignore the comfort of 
friends riding with them. They disdain 
the rights of people on foot. They yell 
boorishly at drivers who displease them. 

“Many who wouldn’t touch a nickel 
that belonged to someone else, flout all 
law and order when behind a steering 
wheel, with the callousness of experi- 
enced criminals. 

“The serious part of this curious be- 
havior is that bad manners make bad 
driving and bad driving makes accidents 
and death. 

“So mend your manners and become 
a good citizen even when driving. It 
may save your life.” 

And in the vernacular of the day, 
that “‘says a mouthful”. 

The other item I noted particularly 
is the description of 1940's “typical 
accident.” It doesn’t run true to the 
popular conception. Here is the “typical 
1940 accident” as averaged from the 
statistics on more than 36,000 fatal ac- 
cidents: Last year’s typical accident 
driver was a man, not a woman. He was 
between the ages of 25 and 64. While 
the proportion of accidents to the num- 
ber of registered drivers in the age group 
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18 to 24+ was abnormally high, the vast 
majority of drivers in both fatal and 
non-fatal accidents were middle-aged. 

Moreover, this typical accident driver 
had had a year or more of driving ex- 
perience. His accident occurred in clear 
weather and on a road surface unmarred 
by moisture, snow, or ice. His car was 
in apparently good condition; his acci- 
dent was due to some mental fault 
rather than a mechanical fault. 

When his accident came, he was not 
engaged in some _ intricate driving 
maneuver—he wasn’t turning, backing, 
or starting—he was _ simply driving 
straight ahead. And it wasn’t a bridge 
abutment or a railroad train that he hit. 
He was on the open road, either speed- 
ing between intersections or becoming 
messed up with other cars or with 
pedestrians at an intersection. 

He came to grief in the late afternoon 
or early evening, either on a Saturday or 
on a Sunday. He was driving a private 
car and not a truck, bus, or taxicab. 

In other words, he was just an average 
driver, just one of us, not at all the reck- 
less rattlebrain we might expect. 

After sounding off on the cover of 
this impressive little booklet, with “Here 
Today—Gone Tomorrow”’, Travelers of- 
fers an antidote on its center spread, 
which bears a contrasting picture and 
slogan “Care Today—Here ‘Tomorrow’. 


Roll Out the Barrels 


Some of us remember that during 
World War I, we built a lot of wooden 
ships to curtail the use of war-cssential 
steel. Now the cooperage industry rises 
to remark that it can help industry 
through World War II, to cope with 
metal priorities. 

The Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America, Inc. suggests that metal 
barrels, drums, cans, and other con- 
tainers be replaced with wooden barrels 
and kegs. The government, it says, 
should follow suit also. 

Metal barrels and drums, it appears, 
are used for scores of commodities that 
the coopers think could be shipped just 
as well in wooden cooperage. 

They say, moreover, that their in- 
dustry is more than 50% idle and that 
without additional machinery, and us- 
ing present plant capacity on a 40-hour 
week basis, it can turn out an additional 
17,921,088 packages a year. These, they 
assert, could replace more than three- 
fourths of the metal barrels and drums 
now manufactured, thereby saving steel, 
aluminum, nickel, tinplate, stainless 
steel and other metals for defense uses. 
Besides, hundreds of skilled workers in 
metal could be released for defense 
service. W.C. 


Better eating 

conditions for work- 

ers mean better work, 

better understanding. 

While industry speeds ahead 

to make America strong. ..indus- 

trial cafeterias by Pix help to make 

American plants more efficient. You'll 

find Pick cafeterias in plants of every 

size because we know how to plan them 
to fit allconditions. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road 
Chicago 

America’s Leading 


e Without cost or ob- 

tion, a Pick engineer 

wil gladly discuss your 

employee-feeding problem, 

suggest proper equipment and 
estimate costs. 

Send for 56-page illustrated book 


THE TREND 


THE DEFENSE STANDARD OF LIVING 


Americans have always been inordinately (and _par- 
donably) proud of their high standard of living. When- 
ever comparisons are made with conditions in Great 
Britain, or Germany, or France, or Japan, the alert 
American will cite this country’s per capita superiority 
in automobiles, or refrigerators, or radios as proof that 
we have more of the good things of life than the people 
of other nations. 


® Customarily, the automobile becomes the symbol of our 
superior standard of living. It is true that this country’s 
vast geographical reaches lend themselves to automobil- 
ing more than the compact countryside of Great Britain, 
say, or the customs-guarded borders of continental 
Europe. But even making some mental allowance for 
geography, the statistics suggest overwhelming American 
superiority—especially if wartime use is considered: 

% of Automobiles in 


Civilian Use Today under 
Wartime Restrictions** 


Automobile 
Registrations per 


Country 1,000 Population* 


United States 250 100% 

United Kingdom 53 50-to-75 % 
France : 59 Less than 25% 
Germany 24 Less than 20% 
Sweden 36 About 25% 
Japan 3 Very small 
Italy : 11 Very small 


* As of Jan. 1, 1940 

** Estimates by “The American Automobile” and “El Automovil 
Americano.” 

But now, automobile production, so symbolic of our 
standard of living, is to be cut, along with refrigerators, 
washing machines, and other durable consumer goods. 
Whereas back in 1939 and 1940, increased output of air- 
planes, ships, tanks, ammunition, and defense plants 
came from use of idle machines, idle materials, and idle 
manpower, now the slack has been taken up. Any 
additional defense expansion is bound to crowd non- 
defense industries—especially those using critical ma- 
terials, such as steel, aluminum, zinc, etc. As the 
Administration’s outstanding phrasemaker, Leon Hen- 


derson, has put it, “the defense honeymoon is over.” 


© Yet today the per capita output of the country’s indus- 
trial machine far exceeds that of 1929 or 1937 or any 
other year in American history (BW—Aug.16'41 ,p26). 
Accompanying the expansion in production has been 
a rise in employment and payrolls (Outlook Chart, 
page 13). More people are at work in the United States 
than at any time before; unemployment is at its lowest 
level since 1929. These are tangible benefits ascribable 
directly to the national defense effort; and they are bene- 
fits that are likely to continue for some time—despite 
some temporary dislocations during the next six months. 

However, it so happens that an increasing proportion 
of the country’s production is for armament—goods that 
consumers can neither buy nor consume. And so, in 
the future, although the total volume of output will be 
rising, the per capita production of goods consumers can 


60 


buy may begin to decline. In that event, the over \j] 
standard of living—of consumption—will drop. 


© But that has not happened yet. On the contrary, tie 
standard of living has risen sharply, in terms of produc. 
tion of autos, refrigerators, textiles, etc., and likewise i 
terms of the volume of goods bought and sold in the 
United States. This last is of basic economic significance, 
The increase in employment and payrolls has been 
directly translated into increased purchases of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. 

People who relied on relatives, government relief, or 
private charity for the bare means of subsistence back in 
1933, and 1934, and even as recently as 1938 and 1939, 
are now able to go out into the open market and buy 
larger quantities of food and clothing, and better living 
accommodations. That explains, in part, why the non- 
durable consumer-goods industries have ridden along on 
the crest of the defense wave. 

Thus, national defense, by boosting employment, has 
raised the subsistence level of living in the United States. 
And in the future, the subsistence level of living is apt 
to rise somewhat further—so long as (1) employment rises 
to new highs, as seems likely, and (2) consumers’ non- 
durable goods production continues to rise, as also seems 
likely. However, as we have seen, production of con 
sumers’ durable goods will probably decline, and accord- 
ingly the total volume of goods available for consumption 
may likewise decline. Then you will have this situation: 
More people will be at work; but there will be a smaller 
aggregate volume of consumer goods available. So per 
capita consumption will drop. 

Does that mean that the standard of living is due to 


take a fall? The answer is both “Yes,” and “No.” In abso- 
lute, quantitative terms—autos, refrigerators, clothing, 


etc.—the answer is “Yes.” But in relation to the average 
level of subsistence—since more people will be eating 
more and better foods and buying more clothing—the 
answer is “No.” In short, the defense boom in employ- 
ment enables more pedple to enjoy a better standard of 
living, though it does not automatically boost the net 
per capita supply of consumer goods. 


@ An English historian once referred to the novel as the 

“great leveler” of society, because it enabled the rich and 
the poor, the noble and the commoner, to share the 
same experience. In an economic sense, national defense 
is a “great leveler.” It curtails production (hence con- 
sumption) of durable consumer goods and simultane- 
ously raises the general subsistence level of consumption. 
And so it tends to reduce, or level off, the disparities in 
standards of living within our social structure. That’s a 
point the foreseeing business man will want to think 
twice about. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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